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é This Number of HarPer’s WEEK- 


LY contains more reading matter than 


oO 


an average octavo volume. The most 


popular authors of England and Amer- 


ica write constantly for the WEEKLY. 
As a journal of choice reading, com- 
bined with artistic attractions of the 


very highest order, it leaves every com- 


petitor in the distance, and is the best 


the « 


and « heapest periodi il in the 
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THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 
TENUE Eastern king in the fullness of his 
had the laid 
before him to his mortality. 
Lhe 


powel death’s-head daily 


remind hira of 
absolutely 


Republican party, now su- 


preme, may wisely consider its situation. 
Its career is the noblest chapter in our his- 
tory It the I 
abolished slavery, and by the re 
GRANT it virtually 


the Democratic party, w hose 


has maintained nion, it has 
election of 
General has destroyed 
principles in 
the resolutions of ‘98 covertly justified se 
cession, and whose polic y was the extension 


The Repub- 


to-day in no danger from 


and perpetuation of slavery. 
lican dominance is 
any other existing and efficient party organ 
No reversal of 


is proposed. No antagonistic national poli- 


ization. its great measures 
cy is suggested. 


Fifty-three 


under other circumstances, 


years ago President MONROE, 
Presi 
dent GRANT without serious organized op 
But 
showed 
lo 


ich prevision is impossible. 


stood like 


position. The old issues were closed. 
the 
what the 


day, however, st 


Missouri struggle immediately 


next real division would be. 
No new question has yet presented itself of 
importance that 
to be form 
Free trade is at present a spec 


such national scope and 


great national parties are likely 


ed upon if. 
ulation, net a 


practical Railway 


transportation, the power of great corpora- 


issue, 


tions, the hours of labor, temperance, 
an the princi 
ples involved, are not in any of their present 


wom 
suffrage, however important 
aspects likely to be the centres of national 
political The attempt of 
Democratic managers to hitch their old par 
ty machinery to of 


the comedy of time, 


organizations, 
some these interests is 
the These 
apparently suppose that a political party is 


managers 


a kind of business firm which to-day deals 


in dry-goods and to-morrow in groceries. 
Last year they presented the arch-prote: 
tionist as their representative, and refused 


to have any opinion of a 
they announce that last 


tariff. This year 
year’s performance 
was a mistake, and that farmers have never 
had their rights. Meanwhile a living party 
coutinues to be an association of those who 
have distinct opinions and a definite policy. 

Indeed, the opposition to 
the Republican party is a denunciation of 


the ot The 


only external 


honesty its administration. 


Crédit Mobilier, “the back salary grab,” 
taunts at “ Christian” statesmanship and 
at “moral ideas,” are the staple of hostile 
criticism. Now, as proceeding from the 


Democratic party, nothing can be more fu- 
tile than the assweption is 
that the superior morality of that party of- 
fers a remedy. But the voters read the 
they know, for instance, 
upon Democratic authority, that if one hun- 
dred Republican Representatives have drawn 
their back 


this, because 


newspapers, and 


pay, so have ninety-six Demo- 


crats and four “ Liberal” Republicans, and 
that twenty-eight Republicans, but only 
eight Democrats and no “ Liberal” Repub- 
lican Representatives, have returned it, The 


voters further see the sincerity of Demo- 
cratic wrath over the back pay in the fact 
that the managers of the late Democratic 


| Convention in Pennsylvania came with a 


resolution in their pockets breathing the 
loftiest moval indignation at “the grab,” 
and then nominated for chairman a Demo- 
cratic Representative who had “the swag” 
in his pocket! The ugly fact being con- 
fessed, the Convention could do nothing but 
reject the candidate. Ou the other hand, 
while the “ back grab” was undoubtedly, and 
to our shame, a Republican measure, every 
Republican State Convention, with one or 
two exceptions, has denounced it and de- 
manded its repeal; and in Wisconsin, where 
Senator CARPENTER defended it with reck- 
less sophistry, the Republicans further de- 
manded a constitutional amendment prohib- 
iting any Congress from raising its own sal- 
All this does not show the superiority 
The honest voter 


ary. 
of Democratic morality. 


| 

| reads the woful record of the grabbers with 

shame and indignation. But he certainly 

| does not look for relief to the Democratic 
party. Mr. Dick TuRPIN will hardly carry 


| COC kade. 


the day by loudly accusing Mr. JONATHAN 
WILp of highway robbery. 

The danger of the Republican party is not 
from without, but within. It is not 


wise to forget that a considerable vote was 


from 


cast last year for General GRANT under pro- 
test, and that the object of that vote has 
The intelligent and 
scientious opinion, which has always been 


been achieved. con- 
and is now the Republican strength, is very 
independent, and wears lightly the party 
It does not value the party, but 
the purpose for which it has been sustained. 
The best men in the country have support 
ed the Republican party, because they felt 
the 
practicable way liberty and publi 


that by so doing they served in most 
morali 
And so long as they feel this they will 


continue to support it 


ty. 
jut when they cease 
to feel it the party can count upon them no 
longer. Vain will be the thunder of the 
party tom-tom. It has no terror for those 


who do not seek place or plunder. The Un- 
ion is not now imperiled. Emancipation is 
secure. Repudiation is a dream. The re 


election of the President has dissipated the 
hope of reaction. The Republican party is 
not now bound together by the overshadow- 
ing dangers of the recent years, and it can 
therefore maintain its present unquestioned 
ascendency only by the character of its ad 
ministration. If it should be seen that the 
local politics 
more and more, despite the claim of a reform 
of the civil service ; 


national patronage controls 
if recognized represent 
atives of the national administration in the 


various States and in Congress should not 


| command, because they would not deserve, 


if continu 
ous Republican victories at the polls should 


general respect and confidence; 


not stay the torrent of corruption, and bring 
the 
experience 


character, ability, and 
into the management of public 
then the that 


made the Republican party would make an 


best training, 


affairs earnest patriotism 
other, which would gloriously continue the 


work that the Republican party gloriously 


Every Republican, however, who knows 
the practical value of an existing and effi- 
cient organization, and who honors the par 
ty name and tradition, will do what he can 
to have the party represented by its best 
men and held to its highest aim. This can 
be done only by refusing to support improp 


er nominations, however 
1 


“regular” they may 
ye, and by vigorously censuring all improper 


} action upon the part of Representatives. Let 


every voter remember that managers do not 
make a party, and that the only way to con 
trol them is to defeat them. If they find 
that bad men are not supported, they will 
And if, by the refusal 
to support their action, the opposition suc- 


nominate good men. 


ceeds, it is the managers, not the voters, who 
are responsible. This kind of independence 
The present 
duty of Republicans is not so much to sup- 
port the party as to insist and to take care 
that the party shall be worthy of support. 


Was never so easy as it is now. 


A THIRD TERM. 
FIVE years when General Barr 
warned the country to beware lest General 
into the White House, 
should refuse to go out, the country smiled, 
as it did at Mr. CaLesB CUSHING’s earlier 
vision of “the man on horseback” who was 
to come riding over the horizon and enslave 
And, indeed, contrasted with the fact of 
the patriotic Presidency of General GRANT, 
these imperial pictures are very ludicrous; 


av 
ago, 


GRANT, once going 


us. 


for no successful soldier ever passed from 
the camp to the cabinet with less personal 
ambition and official ostentation. Yet it is 
around General GRANT that the newspaper 
debate of Cwsarism and the third term has 
arisen. Nobody asserts that he has ever ex- 
pressed any desire for a third term. Still 
less has it been hinted by any sane person 
that he is likely to try a coup Métat, No po. 
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litical leader of mark has suggested that he 
should again be nominated. Yet there is 
undoubtedly a general feeling that if he 
wished to be he probably could be. The re- 
sult of this feeling has been wholesome so 
far as it has led to reflection upon the changes 
that have unconsciously taken place in our 
goverment, and the new chances that have 
developed in our political progress. Nor is 
there any doubt that these retlections show 
the vital and imminent necessity of a radi- 
cal reform in the system of the civil service. 

It is evident that the people are really 
ceasing to govern, except in serious emer- 
gencies. Of course, as our republic is rep- 
resentative and not democratic, they have 
never governed directly. They have gov- 
erned, except in the choice of the President, 
indirectly through The 
theory is that they elect such representa- 
tives as they please. 


representatives, 


The fact has come to 
be that they elect only such as a very few 
men designate. It is a government of the 
caucus or primary meeting; and the caucus 
is controlled by a few who have a special 
personal interest in the result, which the 
rest have not. That superior intelligence 
rule is natural. gut this ruling 
not represent superior intelli- 
When the voter comes to the poll, 


should 
class does 
pence, 
he does not vote for the candidate whom he 
prefers, nor for that whom the best 
men of his party prefer, but for him who 
best suits the interest of a small 
This our political commu- 
that the 


one 


selfish 
class in 
of the 


class, 


nity is office-holders, and 


| office-holders depend, directly or indirectly, 





under the 


dis- 


our civil service system, 
of the President. They 


tributed throughout the country. 


upon 
pleasure are 
They are 
felt in every party committee and primary 
Politics, the 
tion of delegates, are not their pastime, but 
their bread-and-butter. Through them the 
President may be coercively present in ev- 


meeting. nominations, selec- 


ery caucus: and that presence is the germ 
We 


curious illustration of this truth. 


of Cesarism. observe as we write a 


In recon- 
stituting the Republican State Committee 
of Massachusetts, the delegation from each 
county named the members from the county. 
It was proposed in the Berkshire delegation 


to omit from the committee Mr. TINKER, an 


internal revenue collector, who had made 


himself peculiarly offensive as a BUTLER 
agent. The delegation were strongly op- 


posed to him. But, according to the report, 


| one of the members “ pleaded for his reten- 


tion on the ground that, being an office-hold- 
er, he represented the Administration, and 


that it would be a censure upon GRANT to 
remove him!” Is it not time to consider? 
For Cesarism is merely absolute personal 
power under constitutional forms. AUGUS- 


the form of the old 
That remained unchanged. 


As Senator, 


rus did not overthrow 


Roman republic. 
| he re 


was no diadem, no court, 


C#SAR voted in the Senate, and his power 


was renewed to him from time totime. Even 
the parody of Cewesarism in France professed 
to be founded upon universal suffrage. Ty- 


rants always wish to show that they are 


‘regular.” No American President, however 
madly ambitions, would grasp a crown and 


He would seek to 
permanent power by the misuse of patron- 


wear the purple. gain 
age to secure constant renominations and to 
corrupt public sentiment. 

Here is a plain peril. Why did not the 
it in the Constitution ? 
did not 


foreseen, 


fathers guard a 
Simply 


gainst 
because it then exist, and 


could not be The original propo 


sition in the Convention was that the term 
of the Presidency should be seven years, and 


that the Chief Magistrate should not be re 


eligible. But as he was to be indirectly 
elected, as there was virtually no army ex 
| cept the State militia, and as he had the 





power ne ither of the purse nor of the sword, 
the fathers supposed that the y had removed 
Nat 


urally they were more jealous of the power 


all chance of danger from a re-election. 


of the executive than of any other branch 
of the government. But when they had, as 
they supposed, incapacitated the President 
from securing his own re-election, they were 
willing to trust that question to the people. 
That the development of the government 
would create a vast civil army, encamped 
throughout the country, highly organized, 
selfishly devoted to the will of the Adminis- 
tration, and commanded from the capital, 
human When 


WASHINGTON was President the whole num- 


no wisdom could foresee. 


ber of subordinate officers in the civil serv- 


ice was hardly larger than that of those who 
are to-day employed in the New York Cus- 
tom-house alone. The first Blue-book, pub- 
lished in 1801, during JEFFERSON’S adminis- 
tration, is a most modest volume. But those 
who may now properly be called oftice-hold- 
ers, including the laborers in navy-yards 


and upon the public works, whose muscle 
is always found so serviceable to an Admin- 








istration in doubtful primaries, are not less 


than a hundred thousand persons. In this 
army lie whatever perils of Cesarism and 
of centralization possibly threaten us. Forty 


[Sepreme 


: by 
ER 27,1873. 
ee —~ 
years ago WEBSTER and CaLiloun w arned 
the country against the ager > 
the executive power. 
now? 


andizement of 
What would they say 


The practical remedy is obvious, 
do what the fathers supposed they ha 
It is to restrict the civil service to its 
function by removing it from mere par 
trol. 
sixth term need be no more alarming than a 
first term. But until that is done it may 
anxiously and justly be asked whether a 
third term does not make a sixth term more 
probable. The other remedy which has been 
proposed, the one-term amendment. 
tirely unsatisfactory. It would not prevent 
the peril which arises from the present sy 
tem of the civil might easi] 
expose the country to serious dange r. 


It is to 
1 done, 
proper 
: ty con- 
When that is done a third term on 


e 


is €D- 


8- 


service, and 


would have done during the rebellion. 
There could be no better time than this 
for discussing these questions. It 


8 not be- 
cause the Presidency of General GRANT pe- 
culiarly exposes us to danger, but, on the 


contrary, because the certainty of four tran. 
quil years of administration gives thé oppor- 
tunity of careful deliberation. The peril of 
great power is not fe lt in the hands of a good 
and patriotic man. But if a man like Gen. 
eral BUTLER should ever chance to reach the 
Presidency, would it be wise to tempt him 
with splendid facilities of mischief? Did 
ANDREW JOHNSON give us no uncomfortable 
sense of the power of an uns rupuilous or 
willful President to make trouble? The re- 
strictions of the Constitution were not nec- 


for WASHINGTON. They 


essary were not 
made for him, but for the average man. 
General GRANT does not menace us. But 
the power of his office may And as our 
fathers limited it with the light of their 
experience, so must we restrict it by the 
light of ours. There is no doubt of the 


faithful love of the American people for 
their political institutions. They love and 
trust them because the y believe them to be 
the guarantees of liberty and order. The 

how they and 
improve them as to prevent those very in- 


question is, can so amend 


stitutions from being perverted to wound 
We 


what they are meant to protect ? may, 
indeed, run for luck. Undoubtedly. Os- 
triches bury their heads in the sand. But 


it is neither the part of wisdom nor of com- 


mon-sense. 


A HAPPY EVENT. 

THE political defeat of General BUTLER in 
Massachusetts is a cause of national congrat- 
ulation. Even if he had 
curing the nomination for Governor, his op- 


succeeded in s8@- 
ponents would doubtless have vindicated the 
character of the Republican party and their 
own self-respect by nominating another can- 
didate. 
been the defeat as well as the rupture of the 
party, they would have been guilty who pre- 
sented a candidate 
ported by those who feel that the party and 
the country are in peril from that political 
immorality of which General BUTLER is a con- 
Republicans can 
not afford to choose such leaders, as they 


Had the consequence of their action 


who could not be 


sup- 


spicuous representative. 
can not afford to defend and support meas- 
ures and policies with which such men are 
identified. “ People seem to forget New Or- 
leans,” said General BUTLER, substantially, 
in one of his speeches soliciting the nomina- 
tion, “and to think only of twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars increase of salary.” The remark 


illustrates the man. If he has ever done any 


good service, he can not see why high prin- 
g 


ciple, honesty, and decency should subse- 
quently be demanded of him if he happens 
to wish official and representative responsi- 
bility. 

We do not forget New Orleans, nor Balti- 
New York. We 
ata revolutionary moment, when there was 
law but will, and 
had an army to sustain it, General BUTLER 


more, nor remember that 


no his own when he 


kept the peace. Let him have the credit. 
But we remember also that at that very 
time Governor ANDREW said that the gen- 


eral connived at the making of money by 


unscrupulous men. We remember also that 
General BUTLER had his full share of credit 
for all that he did during the war, and we 
do not admit that his war record should ob- 
literate his peace record. At when it 
is the first duty of all patriotic men to unit 


a time 

a 
] + 

to elevate the tone of our politics, what « 


ceivable reason is there that Massachusetts 


Republicans should set aside an upright, 
faithful, admirable magistrate, whose cl 
acter as a man and a Republican is uns 
lied, except by an innuendo of Genera BUT 


LER’s, and replace him by a candidate whom 
two years ago General HAWLEY plainly co! 

victed of who 
diation, and who was the ringleader in the 


falsehood, advocated rep 
late Congressional theft upon the national 
treasury? Had Massachusetts Republicans 
as a party done this, or acquiesced in it, 
they would fatally have wounded the party 
every where in the country. 

General BUTLER began his effort to secure 
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THE PHILADELPHIA MASONIC 
TEMPLE. 

THE Masonic fraternity of Pennsylvania have 

ted in Philadelphia a magnificent hall, or 
poor § of whi h we give an illustration on this 
= "As a specimen of architecture it reflects 
pan credit on the order, and is an ornament 
<4 city in which it is located. Its internal 


t 
. admirably adapted to the pur- 


arrangements are 


for which it was designed. Besides the 


poses 
large 
the Grand Lé 
a Grand Ch 
Knights Tem - 
ber of rooms for the 
Iphia lodges and 
om sautiful library-room for the use 
order. ‘Though intended to 


hall for the yearly communications of 
“lige of Pennsylvania, it contains 
ter-room, an Asylum for the 
1 banquet-hall, and a num- 
ion of Phila- 
There is also a 





accommodat 
chapters 
spacious and be 
of members of the or 
be principally devoted to works relating to Free 
and the arts and sciences, the library 
of miscellaneous pub 
jications, including standard works as 
the writings of Prescort, Hatitam, Macat 
ray, CLARKE, Morey, Irvinc, SHAKSPEARE, 
Hume, Fraxkvry, and others he collection 
of works relating to Freemasonry is already very 
large, and it is the intention to make it one of 
the most complete In the world. 
This supe ) st 
spection on the 6th imst., 
illuminated, and thousands of visitors thronged 
halls With the exception of the 
temple in our own city, 


masonry 
contains a large numbet 


such 


ructure was thrown open for in 
when it was brilliantly 


its spacious 
magnificent Masonic 
to be dedicated next June, it is perhaps 
the finest Masonic building in the United States, 
if not in the world. The dedication of this 
splendid edifice has occasioned a fresh outbreak 
of anti-Masonic demonstrations from those who 
are opp sed to the order. At a conference held 
in the First Reformed Presby 
Philadel! aCe Rev. Mr. 
Wheaton l 


College, Illinois, arraigned its princi- 
ples and practi 


and civil liberty, 


which is 


terian Church of 
BLANCHARD, of 


es as dangerous to Christianity 
and a committee was appointed 
to arrange for a course of lectures against all 
secret Organizations, and Freemasonry in par 
ticular, to be delivered during the coming winter. 

The arrangements for the grand inaugural pa 
rade of the fraternity are now completed. It is 
expected that there will be thirty thousand Free- 
masons in line, with about one hundred bands, 
Some of the visiting lodges will be in regalia, as 
will the officers of the Grand Lodge of Pennsyl- 
vania and members of sister grand lodges, many 
of whom have signified their intention to be pres- 
ent. The procession will be under command of 
the Grand Marshal, GEORGE W. Woop, Esq., 
assisted by a large number of special aids. 
Each lodge will be commanded by a marshal 
and two aids, who will carry out the orders of 
the masters of lodges. 
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TAKING THE REINS—A FAMILIAR! 
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OVER THE WALL. 









Sur is my neighbor, and over the wall, 
As I sit silently sipping my wine, 
Often at evening I hear her call 
Her little King Charles, the same name as mine 
Under the wall, both hers and mine, 
Whiep’ring, I answer, “I’m here, love, here!” 
Kissing the branches whose tendrils twine 
Over the wall to touch my dear. 
Only a voice—but with such a tone! 
Only a dog that she bids to her feet. 
Only a fool, that is list‘ning alone 
List‘ning alone in his retreat. 
[.So great is M1sS BRADDON’S popularity 


Hn readers throughout the world that arrange- 
ments have been made for th neurrent publica- 
“i ‘TAKEN AT THE FLOOD” én eight 
weekly n papers in Great Britain, in HAR- 
PE! WEEKLY in America, and in Australia, 
Germany, and France. This is unprecedented in 


and no hicher compliment 


tnmation ] 


innals of literature, 

uld be paid toa writer's power of Ja 

(Continued from No. 872, page 

TAKEN AT THE FLOOD. 
By MISS BRADDON, 


Avutnor or “ STRANGERS AND 


799.) 


Pu.orms,” “ Lanpy Aup- 


Levy's Sroret,” “Tue Love ts or Arpen,” Eto, 
_ 
CHAPTER II. Continued. ) 

A tivinc—earning a living somehow! And 
Sylvia had fancied that in winning Edmund 
Standen’s love she had opened the door to that 
bright, pleasant, prosperous, easy-going world, 
in which every body had plenty of money—that 
when he made her his wife she was to bid an ev- 
erlasting farewell to the scrimped means of the 
vulgar herd who have to maintain themselves 
by labor of brain or waly. 

” «* And then, darling,” continued her lover, ten- 
derly, ** happily for our early struggles, you have 
not been bred in an extravagant school, or accus 


tomed to costly pleasures. 
hard to you, will it, 
life humbly ?” 

Not seem hard, when her rebellious spirit had 
with 


It will not seem very 


dear love, if we have to begin 


her surroundings 
gh to « 


been at wai ever since she 


had been old enou lives of oth- 
er peopl 
“ite 


bursting 


ompare the 
with her own life! 

well to talk like 
* but 


all very that,” she said, 


into tears, you don’t know what 
poverty 1s. 

Yes. this cheerful resignation to reverse of for- 
tune is to the mind that has never known 
It is like the igno- 
a child who pays his first visit 
to the dentist, rather pleased at the novelty of 
the situation 

‘My sweetest, 
len if you 


easy 
necessity s venomed sting 


rant courage of 


even poverty would be no bur- 


and I shared it. Sesides, we sha’n't 


always be poor Look at the hundreds of pros 
perous men who begin the world with a single 
half a crown,” 
** Look at my father,” she answered, briefly. 
He kissed away her tears, and circled thus 


by his protecting arm, she half believed that the 


light of true love might suffice to gild the path- 
vay of life. But it was only half belief at best. 
Lurking in her mind there was the conviction 
that she had suffered too much already from 
straitened means, and that she had no courage 
for that battle which Edmund Standen faced 
calmly. 

‘*How much is your father’s fortune?” she 
asked 

‘My mother’s, you mean, darling.” 

‘I only look upon it as hers in trust. Low 
much is it, Edmund ? 

‘Something like fifteen hundred a year 
rather over than under, Then there is the 
house, and about sixty acres of land, and my 
mothers savings, whi h must be considerable ; 
for I don't think she can have spent a thousand 
a year since my father’s death.” 

‘And you would give up all that for my sake, 
Edmund ?” asked Sylvia, deeply move" 

** Every shilling of it, and with har “Sag 

‘Oh, how good and true you art i how 
dearly I love you!” eried the girl, quite over- 
come at last by this evidence of devotion 


The moon stole 


woods, 


up from behind the eastward 
and surprised them into memory of the 
hey went back to Hedingham through 
the silent fields and lanes arm in arm, and Syl- 
via almost forgot the gloomy outlook that had 
newly opened before her in the tender happiness 


hou 


of being so utterly beloved, 

**'T'o-morrow your father and all Hedingham 
shall know of our engagement, Sylvia, "said Mr 
Standen, as they paused in the shadowy church- 
yard path—that p ith across the chur« h-vard wes 
the nearest way to the school-house for those 
last words which lovers are so long saving, 

‘No, not to-morrow,” she pleaded ; ‘there 
will be such talk, and such surprise, and so 


many people will take your mother’s part against 


us. Let us keep our secret a little longer, dear 
Edmund.” 
And dear Edmund, who was not in a condi 


tion to refuse any thing, 
small delay, 


ways of 


reluctantly 
wondering a 
whom 


consented 
little at the 
there 


to some 


ubtle women, to seems 


sweetness In secrecy, 
a 


CHAPTER IL. 


IN MR. HOPLING'S ORCHARD. 


THER? 
the sunshine 


was a flutter of many colored flags in 

and the braying of a brazen band 
Medingham by noontide on the festival day 

a combination which to the inhabitants seemed 

all that this world can give of splendor and ex- 


citement, The tents glimmered whitely through 








s 





the fine old elms that screened Mr. Harper's 
ranged 


meadow. The tea-tables were already 
under the old apple-trees in Mr. 


Hopling’s or 
chard, where ruddy and 


cherries young 
bre tints of the foliage. 
cherries would remain to Mr. 
of sun; but a man 
and Mr. 


ingham, 


must 


parish, Horling was a native 


a wealthy man. 
his great-grandfather, and represented his patri 
monial estate, and Mr. 

measure proud of it. He 
the loan of it for the school feast; he 
think that without his aid the children 

hardly have had their tea-drinking at all; 
he endured the loss of 
magnanimity, having 
as much as he could before this annual festival. 
Ihe trees were ever so old and gnarled 


crooked, and incrusted with a pale sea 


around those rugged old trunks 
branches, 

Wherever a flag could be stuck conveniently, 
or inconveniently, a flag appeared ; 
against the cool green of the 
warmer blue of the cloudless summer sky. 

People were congratulating one 
the splendor of the day: ‘*So lucky, when it 
might have taken a turn this very day, 
There had been a short service in the old church 

the only cool resort in Hedingham on such a 
day ; for those solid walls and deeply recessed 


windows admitted little sunshine, while the dense 


black-green of cypress and yew cooled the eye 
that wandered to the prospect outside the open 
casements. At 
to march in procession to the orchard ; 
o'clock the fancy fair was to begin. ‘The coun- 
ty people would arrive a good deal later, no 
doubt, for it would 
be early. The 


two o clock 


beneath county people to 
Monkhampton people, less ex- 
alted, and more eager for amusement, were like 
Already the Hed 
ingham damsels were decking their stalls, run 
ning to and fro—chattering, giggling—interchan- 
ging small secrets and delicate insinuations—ad- 
miring one another’s dresses, all new for the oc- 
casion. What a variety of pink and blue and 
peach and cherry color and primrose! Sylvia’s 
soul sickened as she watched them from the or 


ly to assemble much sooner. 


chard gate, where she was waiting for the com- 
ing of the children—those tiresome, perspiring 
girls and boys, whom it was her duty to keep in 
order and amuse, at the risk of being lamed for 
life by their hobnailed boots. 

‘And I am to be poor always,” she said to 
herself, with a sigh, as she contemplated those 
bright, fresh dresses in the field. ‘There were 
the white grenadines Mary Peter had made for 
the Misses ‘loynbee—spare and somewhat angu 
lar damsels, who seemed all grenadine flounces 
and blue satin quilling 

**They look as if 
ball,” thought Sylvia. 
ture I must seem beside 


they were dressed 
“What a dowdy crea 
them! And Mrs. 
den will be here, I suppose, 
those odious cold blue eyes. 
Mrs. Standen, her archenemy, 
tice had dashed the cup of hope and joy from 
her lips! Could she be mortal, and not detest 
Mrs. Standen? She was altogether mortal, and 
she bated her lover’s mother most heartily. 
Dress has so strong a hold upon a girl’s mind, 
especially upon a girl bred in a village, that in 
the contemplation of her better-clad sisters Syl 
via for the moment forgot her own beauty. She 
forgot that she started with an advantage which 
all the arts of millinery could not counterbalance. 
She had dressed herself in white—a plain white 
muslin gown, with no embellishment save a nar- 
row frill of lace round the throat, with no vestige 
of colored nbbon to contrast its purity. She had 
laid aside her hat, for she was to be in the shady 
orchard all day, and a hat would have been only 
an incumbrance. She wore no gloves, 
hands were to be busy by-and-by cutting cake 
and bread-and-butter, 
rich auburn hair crowned 
her a nobler air than 
gold that was ever 
man, She had 
massive plaits 


to stare at me with 


whose 


her head, and gave 
any coronet of gems and 
fashioned by the hand of 
the art of 
which would have transformed 
her into Goethe’s Margaret at once had she let 
them hang down—into a perfect coronal, sur- 
mounting the ivory forehead, and giving added 
height to a form that was already tall 

‘What a gawk that girl looks in her long, 
straight gown,” said Miss ‘Toynbee to Miss P 
er, the doctor’s daughter ; 





alm 
‘Sand she's 
a peacock—gets herself up to attract attention. 
See what a lot she’s made of her hair.” 


** And it’s as red it well can be,” replied 
Miss Palmer. ‘* But the gentlemen all admire 
her. I suppose it s because she looks like one of 


those horrid pre-Raphaelite pictures,’ 
young lady, who had no enthusiasm for art. 

A rustic beauty who does not know her posi 
tion is apt to be a stumbling-block in the way of 
young ladies of standin like the Misses Toynbee ; 


and there was a prevailing idea in Hedingham 
that Miss Carew did not know her position. In 
the first place, she was a great deal too pretty for 
It might be 


a village school-master’s daughter. 
argued that for this she was hardly responsible. 


But the Hedingham young ladies complained 


that she made too much of her 
herself up as a lady, 


subtleties. 
young woman who, 





HARPER'S 


green 
apples contrasted pleasantly with the more som- 
Very few of those ripe 
Hopling after set 
do something for his 
of Hed- 
who had made money as a butcher ir 
Monkhampton, and retired to his ancestral fields 
That orchard had belonged to 


Hopling was beyond 
liked to be asked for 
liked to 
could 
and 
his cherries with calm 
taken care to thin the fruit 





and 
green 
parasitical growth, which was born of the salt 
breeze that swept over that tranquil valley, as 
if Amphitrite herself had wreathed her wet arms 


and sinuous old 


and those 
patches of lively primitive color showed brightly 


verdure, or the 


another upon 


after 
such a long spell of heat and dry weather.” 


the children were 
at two 





for a 


Stan- 


injus- 


for her 


The golden glory of her 


twisting the long 


a8 Valli as 


added the 


prettiness, set 
and drew upon herself the 
attention of mankind by all manner of arts and 
In short, she was just the kind of 
in & more conservative age, 
would have been burned as a witch, 





WEEKLY. 





Nor did her delinquencies end here. It had 
been rumored of late that she had been seen 
walking in the meadows and lanes at dusk with 
Edmund Standen, really the most eligible young 
man in Hedingham society, ‘* Carew had bet- 
ter look after that pretty daughter of his,” said 
the men, ‘The women whispered about it to one 
another, and held themselves a little more aloof 
from Miss Carew than before. ‘Those who had 
favored her with their condescending notice with- 
drew it all at once—passed her by with blank, 
vacant looks, as if there were no such person be 
tween them and the empty air. 

Sylvia perceived the change, and smiled to her- 
self bitterly—with that bitterness which 
natures acquire in the school of adversity. 

‘1 suppose they think a Monkhampton bank 


er’s son could not possibly marry me,’ 


some 


she thought. 
‘There will be some pleasure in making them 
all savage by-and-by.” 

To-day, standing at the orchard gate, she felt 
herself very much alone. Edmund Standen was 
not to come till later in the afternoon, and was 
his mother and Miss Rochdale, and 
there could be little chance of his giving much 
time to her. It would be but a look, a hand- 
clasp, a few whispered words, perhaps, for the 
eyes of their littke world would be upen them. 
She had begged him to keep the secret of their 
engagement; yet, with a woman’s inconsistency, 
she felt it hard that they could be together so 
little to-day. He would be in his place among 
the great ones of the land; she in a lower world, 
and looked down upon by his people. Her fa- 
ther, upon the plea of indifferent health, managed 
to creep out of the business altogether. ‘* You 
have plenty of young people who know how to 
amuse the little ones; I should only be in the 
way, and the school-master’s presence might be 
a damper,” he said to the vicar. ‘* Let Sylvia 
and the other girls manage it all.” 


to escort 


So to Sylvia, Mary Peter, Alice Cook, and 
such of the gentry who cared to assist in this 
philanthropic task, the business of the children’s 


entertainment was left. 
The juvenile 


revelers came whooping in pres- 
ently, 


all breathing hard, after their manner. 
Half a dozen elderly young ladies accompanied 
them, led by the vicar. His daughters had a 
stall in the bazar, and thus, as they said them- 
selves, got out of the school treat. 

The day's festivities were inaugurated, as the 
reporter of the Monkhampton Courier afterward 
stated, by a distribution of new penny buns, as a 
light refreshment appropriate to a hot day. An 
unauthorized old man was driving a brisk trade in 
lemonade and ginger-beer and ripe gooseberries 
outside the orchard. The buns discussed, the 
young revelers proceeded at once to the enliven- 
ing sport of ** taggy, and be- 
ing fairly set going, would require little more 
than general supervision until tea-time, which 
festive period was three hours off. 

Sylvia noticed that the ladies about the vicar 
had that air of being unconscious of her presence 
which she had observed in other ladies of late— 
in a word, it of taboo. The 
vicar, addressed her with his 
usual familiar kindness. ‘The whispers of scan- 
dal were slow to reach those charitable ears. 
She felt the sting of those cold, unseeing looks, 
though she had hated the patronizing gracious- 
ness she had enjoyed till lately from the same 
people. It seemed a hard thing to be judged 
thus, and misjudged, only because her father was 
poor—a hard thing that all Hedingham should 
deem it impossible for Edmund Standen to mean 
well by her. 

** Edmund is right,” she thought : “‘ these peo- 
ple ought to know of our engagement,” 


taggy touchwood,” 


was a clear case 
good easy man, 


‘Will he ever have the courage to own me 
before them all ?” she wondered afterward, when 
she had walked slowly away from the children 
and their patronesses to a quiet corner of the 
great straggling orchard, a corner where there 
were plum-trees so old that they grew nothing 
but gum. ‘* It was all very well to talk bravely 
last night when we were alone together under 
the chestnut, between sunset and moonrise, and 
seemed all the world to each other; but will he 
really defy his mother, and renounce his fortune 
for my sake, and own a school-master’s daughter 
for his plighted wife before all these stuck-up, 
purse-proud people whom he has lived among all 
his life ?”’ 

This corner of the orchard was on a higher lev- 
el than Mr. Harper’s meadow, and Sylvia could 
survey the bazar as from a platform, without run- 
ning much risk of being seen herself, unless any 
one should happen to look up to the spot where 
she stood, framed in foliage, looking 
tangled hedge of wild apple, oak 
honeysuckle. 


across the 
sapling, and 


She had looked forward with some pleasure to 
this small festival—for the vicar had given her a 
ticket for the and she and Alice Cook and 
Ma y Peter were to have gone into the field to- 
gether people, and the stalls 
with their dainty merchandise, and watched the 
seductive arts by which country-bred young ladies 
assail the well-filled pockets of country gentle 
men; 1 


bazar, 


and seen the county 


and, behold, here she was watching the scene 
by stealth, as it 
lacking courage to go in among the 
the face of that taboo 
newly subjected. 


were, from her shady corner, 
gentry in 
to which she had been 
She keenly felt the injustice 
of the whole thing; she profoundly despised the 
people; but she couldn't face those unconscious 
stares, she could not stand before that little world 
quite alone in her bloom of youth and loveliness. 

‘If ever I can pay them out for their inso- 
lence, the payment shall be tenfold,” she said to 
herself, looking down at the simpering damsels ar- 
ranging their wares with delicately gloved hands, 
trying to develop stolid young gentlemen with 
their hands in their pockets, or the nobs of their 
canes in their mouths, into parchasers of babies’ 
socks or embroidered smoking-caps. 
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—= 
portunity,” she thought. * What glory is th 
in marrying a dicinkwieed 4 man! It sounds — 
romantic, like a story one reads; but wh very 
people say of my husband ? I can fan , he 
sneering pity for ‘Poor Edmund Standen a 
ms: arried so much beneath him and offended rN 
mother. How are we to live without ~ , = 
Will Edmund be obliged to turn yi illage an , 
master, I wonder, like my father? He — 
about being a clerk in the city, but that —_— 
almost as bad. I can not see any thir . WF areca 
except misery. gut how good a id true he “ 
and how dearly I ought to love him —_ 
Her face sottened at the thought, and a lovely 
smile crept to the soft, full lips rhe whol eee, 
acter of her beauty, which had bee n ¢ weer 
cold and hard just as she thought of thes rd 
world which had set itself against her. ¢| 
as she thought of her lover 


ful and innocent again, chi 
childhood’s tender trustfulne 
‘I do love 
to herself. 
we meet 
tremble. 
me forget 


him with all my he 
* The first sound of |} 
after the briefest parting, makes me 
The li ghtest touch of his har 
every thing except that I | 
Why should his mother try to separate 
could never find any one to love him 


as well as | 


—good and brave and true and handsome ax he 
is. It all comes from living in such a ; ace so 
Hedingham. Because Edmund is g ooking 
and his father was rich, Hedingham | set hie 


up as an idol, and his mother believes th 
one good enough for him ; 


or perhaps she wants 
him to marry Miss Rochdale, who is like her 
adopted daughter, and has money, a d never 
misses the early services, and is preached about 





by every body in Hed 
that’s good and on I 
The fair face 


gham as a model of all 





hardened again with the tl ought 
of Esther Rochdale. Hers, doubtless, was the 
influence that had made Mrs. Standen so cruel 


so unjust to her son. Miss Rochdale was in love 


with him herself, no doubt 

‘It's almost wicked, when they've been brought 
up together like brother and sister,” Sylvia said 
to herself. ‘* She ought to have a siste ly affec- 
tion for him, and wish to see him | happy. But 
those quict girls are alw: tvs artful 

The field was filling fast, carriages driving up 
to the gate, gayly dressed people alighting, a con. 
tinual exchange of salutations: county gentle- 
men all talking very loud, as if they meant all 


Hedingham to hear them; the chiefs and heirs- 
apparent of county families bawling at one an- 
other with a curious mixture of heartiness and 
arrogance. 

Sylvia saw the Standen party come in at the 
gate, Mrs. Standen leaning on her son's arm 
Esther Rochdale on the other side, 
his arm. Edmund’s mother a tall woman 
of about fifty, a woman with a fine face 
but somewhat large features, blue 
iron-gray hair smoothly banded on the broad 
intellectual-looking’ forehead. Miss Rochdale 
was of medium height, a slim, fragile-looking 
figure, a delicate face, a pale olive complexion, 
and soft dark eyes—a young lady 
friends called interesting, and whom 
sometimes spoke of as ‘‘ foreign-looking,” but 
whom no one had yet called pretty. Yet that 
small pale face, those large soft eyes, that pensive 
mouth, were not without a tender poetry of their 
own. If there was beauty there, it was the kind 
of beauty which the mass of mankind is apt to 


but not upon 
was 
, regular 
gray eves, and 


whem her 


trangers 
strangers 


disregard—a subdued and subtle charm, like that 
unpretending loveliness Wordsworth loved to 
sing. 


A hand was slipped through Sylvia's arm as 
she stood watching these latest arrivals, an un- 
ple ey, hard breathing saluted her ears. 

‘I've been all round the 
you,” said Mary Peter. ‘* Ain’t you coming into 
the field? You've got your ticket, you know.” 

*I sha n't use it. I'd rather watch the people 
from here. What's the use of walking up and 
down among a lot of people one doesn’t know? 


orchard hunting for 


‘I never knew any one so changeable as you, 
Sylvia. As to not knowing the people, I don't 


suppose I know many more of them than you do 
except customers, and it’s very few of my cus 
tomers will give me so much as a nod in such a 
place as this, though perhaps they'll come beg- 
ging and praying of me to-morrow as if I was 
the Queen. ‘Do, Mary, now, try 
with my dress by next Tuesday 


to oblige me 
, even if you have 
to sit up a night or two to finish it. I 
you it’s most important, and I shall be so much 
They don't think of the way they ve 
humiliated themselves when I meet them « 
doors. 


assure 


obliged.’ 
yut-ot 
Come along, Sylvia.” 

‘I'm not coming. 
don’t want you here.’ 


You can go yourself. I 


* How disagreeable vou are, to be sure! But 
I'll stay a bit to keep you company 1 dare sav 
you feel extra dull like, seeing Mr. Standen 
over there, with his mar and Miss Rochdale 
And Miss Peter, out of the fullness of her heart, 


put a caressing 


‘I wish you wouldn't do that,” ex« 


school masters d aug! ter, releasil 


arm around Sylvia's slender waist. 
laimed the 
g herself from 


the friendly embrace. ‘‘I’'m sure its warm 
enough without that kind of thing. 

** Well, Sylvia, you really are the most 
Doesn't Mrs. Standen look nice ? That's the 


last black silk dress I made he 
a yard, I should think, and such lace on the body 
and sleeves! Nob« ny In Hedingham wears such 
silks and laces as Mrs. Standen, 
an extravagant dresser; never wastes her money 
on cheap materials, and never wears any thing 
but black silk. There's Miss Rochdale; she 
doesn't look bad, does she ? I made her that 
white muslin; isn’t it . 

** Yes,” 


fifteen shillings 


and yet she isnt 


weet 

said Sylvia, glancing from the daintily 
trimmed costume, with its pillow-lace fr 
and pink ribbons, to her own poor gowt ‘*She 


can afford to wear good dresses, with five or six 


Hhngs 





** But I never, never shall have such an op- | hundred a year to do what she likes with. "phere, 
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373, ond enioy yourself with the rest of the people | thinks I ought to marry some one with a settled | love that bound them, and the el é ‘ { , f en the he 
“ , ast ere, Mary. You only vex me with your | income. But you needn't tell him that Mrs. Stan- | stroll a to exchange the me enthusiast s the nner Of the ‘ 
8 there fi volous talk ’ ’ | den means to disinherit you,” she a ided, with a greetings with other groups A bird's-eve view little band of sy re ful hush among 
ds very 6 [ll leave you till vour temper improves, Miss bright look The suppression of a truth never of the Hedingham school bazar cond sol the « V ‘ le ring, st y 
at will Carew swered Miss Peter, with dignity; and troubled Sylvia's cons ce at to the idea that ther something 4 t 4 Fi arder than eve 
their &<lvia was once more alone in the shady corner ** What! ask his permission to marry you un- | in polite society Pe ! d so incessant ** Fairly yht repeated the vicar, pl i 
: , er the century-old plum-trees, much to her der false pretenses? 1am sorry you should think | and seemed so inexy f to see one at that the gre | join so plea 
a or 6a action Was it not just possible that me capable of such a thing Syivia : othe yet Sylvia saw n tt e very ent ly in these " t It v lead d } 
ney ? Edmund might slip av from his party and ** Would it be very wrong 4 Well you must sia yawn rather de n the gaze of i t } n ‘ hool f 
I ¢ this gre retreat, with its perfume as you please about it; only I know if papa ety was off them ! ‘ : | sid Sir A . 
talk and honeysuckle ? ars the truth he will oppose our marriage witl She t back to t I f the orchard f t a 3 
een © it le } make the round a $s migt where I mal ’ h 1 the hung he 
" of s. Mrs. Standen stoppe ! me I can endure his opposition if you will be rhey entreated | t s t ! ~ | h of l-world gal 
£ ‘ , laughters, al Est Rocl loyal, dearest We are not bound ¢t sacrifice sou er with suctl " he } . ft . 
_ L e } purse J t ts re yw r hap ess to his pre 1d\ Ss Du ve are b : seit t As V r ‘ Nhe Ni ‘ 4 i bee } { 
' y rich s $ t t Sylvia, with ar to tell him the trutl He s been kept in tl und some of the « ladies }j ' A ! 
. 1 there is | ra ted dark t long ead the enile pla g 1 : (or or klv. “‘now { 
4 y ficatio f all parties ] I ** Tell him, tl neswered Sylvia, with a | « ha I ‘ S ' 1 relucta | ' tea-t 
: - wen with parcels. Sy 1 saw hi sigh. ‘*I must endure his grumbling and lam- | but with a tolerable grace, and ve soon after It would 1 more mor 
ged " L to } m ith go f th l ‘ tions as well as | car ward was seized up by a hulking boy. w t nten . { +] e | 
‘ $ no d ‘* You need not e1 e long, Sylvia. I'll have | his rough hands over her face and head, fastened | formed the c« ‘ ; e: & 7 ' 
\ ake po i | ing | ir banns given out next Sunday Y re under h ws triumy t : } et of . ‘ 1 pleased lool 
rd? He could me by a le lane age, 80 we must be married Dy banns ing plaits, and bawled it that he had ca ‘ f h and mn the en 
t returning to the field. Sylvia's heart ‘*T am glad of that,” said the girl; “‘ all Hed- | Miss Carew Sir A , Line at her 
beating, as it al Ways did at t gham will hear our names given out Edmund I n this the handk« hief was bound eT ‘ rentier | " thetwor | 
t g f Edmunds approac! Standen, bachelor, of this par sh, and Sylvia ‘| eves, and after be gy asks re t } i i 
ak S | the gate a ‘ f " Car ste ilso of t aris 1 dare « er f t | ' : ’ 
. self No This is s ig t me of H gham i es V I I ‘ r I et I ‘ ' nN 
I . { sto meet. If he loves me as 1 s | to t t of their seats and f l bat [ SI t but Mr. V 
I } find m ‘ I k I And ur mother, I v she j iv i é he ga ! ! ! { 
I track t m if he hear that a inceme three weeks rut i ! I her 1 ‘ H 
AS } t " t ] R I Myr I has l her it é S } } ft ' 
King I g Mr. Star é me in the arest h of my hea i ‘ ( ‘ 1 | t i : } 
n ‘ s. ( t Mr. Hoy y mpl f that de " bri ‘ ers 1 
) ‘ ge d five ue t herself,” said Edmund St S t sor } ner dr 
s HH r it kK her t t S K W nes a kK Vv VE I a ] An pr } { \ | 
a hes too trerw y art 9 punishment he t t t more feart ’ ng her 1 went t much better pl 
r v m } I 1 tO i irom t I refuse tos t iu I t k t I t é t } heen } fa 
f all M srest, I thought I f 1 in | tl) ur, but there } ; ur i ther , 
rs + t h t e mig I m i lld ci kive n I { t I k I | 1 ¢ I ! b tot he 
t T . 1 I 1G il t to « 1 ' : ' t . i ‘ | ‘ he re 
S tne H love kK, | the « ce that must 10 é t t J n W t fore Mar Peter 
LOVE € i sed beautifull owl! stak ul ) nebody « | t ! ed ‘ 
D ps I see a lot of s nner he young 1 ket ‘ I e ar I " } eath } 
gnt but 1 e with n Sylvia. | yy outagq 1 t ni et t t m ft he 
+ Said I 1 wakef I larling, thir 4 era me ce ting h hit f ] lister f ‘ hea nye 
iff . wit i al but got u th ' rning i ‘ ] ind | k t m for I 4 f k F 
But ¢ t s} $ I have mad my 1 las Yes va mething r 1] 1 ' it t t her tash 
t I shall t to wet a t in the man W W ld s 1 firm in of ition to a fer from 1 f iH it j j 
R r k fathers bank, y k liisa the w me ere, for het ik veri i ing t f | ‘ 
} t-s k business 1 ‘ i 1 has shield against lam a rock { rengtl 1 the the tt la j t fa fan 
’ I lerful ext ed t col J lay of musi ‘ Never till t moment had 5 v f s i ( 
: t my father's in t. ‘There are branches | Sylvia felt so proud of him than one bump ag t rugged brat Ke | th a > con 
5 é f int I know my father’s name | ‘Are you quite friends with your mother? whose rough bark caug l ure 
a V stand me in good stead itn the directors, she asked but re ! ‘ U } ( 
ane . I ull rise t mm mS‘ } n much **] hope that I know n tyasa n I ‘ e inter! I hicl i ‘ ' 
§ rt Any er 1 1 hope to d were some bit ‘ s the her d to € } é ‘ ‘ | \ walking 1 j 
t the As ma € t s I ild t ich word is a no forgotten But | ( { ‘ re i il M 
arm, f r six | t ve can wuld never b n ‘ tor m ‘ trees 1 ‘ ! SI f \ i I f 
: p I I home for I have st t that | t nd t t i i I | ! I ! at ( ! 
: é i ( I ghti h mr he il igh I take 1 coul i | t ! t ee ‘ 
7 ar to q iam q it I m 1 s matter t ‘ I t ’ ' 
1 P j And she } t | one : | he in = Perl } 
, How good you said the girl, wit! “Tf y le, kind ul l. Yet there SI ft 
ndale if l K it I a « 1d between t 1 } s | mt { r I 
KIng ince oT mother like a dutif We can but t Tis S lf n t voice 
x10n ‘ " mean ‘ 1 fi} 1-1 , . r it ‘ | O : ‘ med ¢ 
al 1 That s \ ! 4 it ted SOT ] j ‘ t | eT { 
ngers You mustn't use such hard s, Sylvia. | dislike tome. | her { But | the ’ gf 
“ ; ; es eating My I t let us speak of at, | 1. What need Ket I : that 
Be lispose as she picases Of money tha | care, so long you love m« But tell m t f I t I 
he ! i ‘ i Miss R dale takes « eng J ve f | ! 
. J t see tl cried Sylvia, impe s] as angry as your mothe \\ l Her f re f f f I 
kind I s meant for 1 yur father f Mr. Sta ‘ essiol f the mer | { like t { 
Aes the bulk of his fortune tion of Mi Esther R els N lhe 1 
. you are t 1 slave t url | th a half-car tenderne ’ ! |} f f 
4 to ] ameful f custom y ] Hi ' t ‘ 
If I can forgive my mot! must f ‘ fa - m . les Ihe ‘ , ' , 
m as her t S 1, or I | k ire ™ y i i 1 be ust t t t ] | ‘ f f re 
_ ! iy fat Ss money t I id Edmu i e of t t iy LDT I | | ; , ‘ 
‘ grave But | t he | f é é é ! \ “ Mr. \ 
x r I vas the first tin that | had spol } | ia i he ' A ' 4 
: ny thing approa g re} I | ! m el been eq } t t PG 
. t em esaid. ‘*I love 1 t \ j . { , mp | 
- I ‘ Il am il i ever t | I ‘ ad g 1 feel sure t t Ny \ubre J t ‘ 
—- your f | it t t t ‘ 
It il not be } i t l I 4 svi ai k 1 dou i, Dut s | t . 
And ‘ est, | must run back t her t ! 
. (nd now 1 had better gO back t uid Edm ] g at his wat He | ul 
; | Miss R been a quarte rf hour 1 ead of | inte I ! 
7 I can amuse themselves very well with ed five minute How swiftly the momet A} t 
i { ‘ Let us talk of the future flow that quiet « r, screened | he m I A ve 
: for Id I 1 to wait long before you | g n plum-trees! W li hi e to « ! t 1 
nese I gethe glide past | t ¢ Ke I “ 
‘ ! n no m £ to be s sri too et to mq ‘ N t | lute b 
I pat him wondering be | ‘ k-a ‘ a stern stru f A 5 t ma f 
7 i Ss decis . tune Home at r e like some 1 f I 
t every thing I am not afraid of isle. tow j ld stee } k face 
: f ‘ 4 & f j \ k tie re i ‘ 
ud 1 is ft l Ss Ly s 1S i lw « itest a bl ed ’ f ' j } r \ 
: I rhe Hedingham |! f | r T 
I " itcast, only beca " ] So soon. Ed said the ¢ s perhar { 
> ase I ee tog S ] t mal } 
’ lr, Sta , ed son - t My ow e, I nger than | ‘ ( t ! 
t H m ed adv M ' r will mn } tire t ' { ! ! 
I mus 1 of enga ut ! the gla f the 
s : said iter ft ! t lt be t i t home l 
My mother k i € ‘ Your come alterwar al ee the ‘ I I Kil Kea ¢ 
" I'll speak to lather t | dren at tea L 
eae I'm afraid he'll be as much gainst our mar ‘*T should like it of all things But the Tovr part ' F na ‘ } 7 ‘ l hye t by 
s Mrs. Stande bees are to dine with us at s I shall ha t . . w . x OF 
as But why, darling?” asked Edmund, sur it at the bottom of the table for a couple of | eyes were blue, and looked kindly at & ' l tol 
Was not he, Edmund Standen, even wit hours—just the nicest time in the evening —mak n t than kit vy. a re | oy king 
fortune, a good match for a parish school ing believe to enjov myself Good t n 7 i ( Au 
I s daug So with a kiss the | ted. Svlvia rely d f r t l i I 
we Because change in your prospects contented with Fate h seemed ral ful ‘ ! ' ! Le 
1 Sylvia My fathe has suff a s She had hoped t } sund would a at tl een I ! es | 
ont I irom poverty that he is more afrai f it tea-drinking J sught, I Kk, = \ ! A ; perty 
ae uu are, Edmund, and he has some vague — kling hw h he perfumed 
a that I ought to make what he calls a good | S gave a littl t ke at ' eemed about to enter uj 
™ ~ Aa be | CHAPTER IV. strat ) ‘ 
iz that vi rht to marry a man be kdm Stance M I s a herse met tl 
v lenty of money, Se BLIE DBAS 6-BUrFs. ely « y s gate ¢ tl ‘ ‘ ‘ I f 
tile ‘I think so Sy via speedily left her corner, tired of watch ics who depreciated the scl master’s daught t set her king cu ly of what m 
A I should hardly think a father would sell his | ing the little gr ips of people stop to shake hands | She looked up at the elder rl ‘ ] li ‘ 
A C laughter to the best bidder.” | and talk to one another for five ( irprise Phis was Sir Aubrey Pe loved by kKdmu stander 
" it isn't quite as bad as that. Papa or if the world held no greater affection than the | riam, then, and it was his presence which had | [To uz CONTINUE: 
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RICHARD WAGNER, MUSICAL COMPOSER 


RICHARD WAGNER. 
Ricuarp WacxNer, t 
futur 3 rT 
ther, a 
after 


fathe 


lar « 


paint 





lar, conductor of the Dresden Opera-house, and 
the King The F'ly- 
ing Dutchman followed, and subse juently Tann- 


of Saxony s Capel/meister. 


Aduser and Lohengrin and a host of less celebra- 


ted compositions. In 1848, WaGNeER, getting in 
volved in political troubles, had to fly to Zurich, 


and in 1855 went to London on an invitation to 
conduct the eoncerts of the Philharmonic 
ty for that season. In 1861 he was enabled to 


-ocle- 


return to Germany, and subsequently traveled 
through Austria and Russia, conducting con- 
certs of his own works with universal success. 


1866, King Lupwie of Bavaria, 
music of the Flying Dut hman, 
Munich, and 
warmest patron, admirer, and 
Munich being noted for 
app thanks to 
mposel ality of 


In youthful 
struck with the 
called WAGNER to 
remained 
friend—the 
the splendor 
genius of the c 


he sovereign. 


has ever since 
his 
opera at 
of iis °° ntments 
und the libe 

We can not here enter upon a dissertation of 
Herr WaGner’s theory for the of the fu 
ture, which for the past t I 
the subject of the most bitter controv 
and this ¢ 
tiated, 


musi 
venty years has been 
ersy in mu- 
sical circles throughout Europe 
For the benefit of the 
may state 
revolution in the whole 
What Herr WAGNER 
lition of the traditi 
many parts, 


ountry. 
unini however, we 
that this musical theory 
art of 
at is simply the 
duet, 
the blending of 


one long ce 


amounts to a 
aramatic musi¢ 
aims abo 
nal air, and trio 
and 
into 


In 


as so 
separate the 
vhoie 


mtinuous 
the 


com} osition 


strain of harmony his last enterprise 


forthcoming performances of his stupendous 
work, the Lay of the Nihbelungen, at his new 
theatre, construc ted after his own heart and aft- 
er his own plans at Bayreuth--Herr WaGnrer 


purposes reforms in audience, orchestra, 


These pel formances will last four 


new 


and company. 






days, and are to be repeated three times, It is 
not, however, for the pe of the Nihe 
lungen alone that these funds are demanded 
Herr WaGNeEr has greater plans in view: no less 
than the establishment of a German national 
theatre, in which the German musical drama 
shall be brought—according to his own idea 
to the highest state of perfection. 


THE DEMAND OF THE 
PRIESTS. 


By EUGENE 


FOREIGN 


LAW RENCE. 


[See Illustration on First Page.] 

Tue extraordinary imprudence with which th 
Roman Catholic leaders are forcing onward that 
ré ious policy which must at last bring them 
into conflict with all their fellow-citizens is no 
longer to be overlooked even by the most tole 

of politicians, The point on which they 
m their first assault upon American institu 
tion is the common school rhis they are 
pledged to eradicate and destroy The Pone 
has commanded, his infallible voice must be 
obeved, and his inferior ministers in New York 
and Cincinnati, in Boston or Chicago, are la- 
borir g together to ur dermine and to betray that 


fair system of public instruction which has alone 
given life to freedom. ‘To reach their object the 
} ipal leaders early seized upon the Democratic 
party, and made it the instrument of their swift 
advance Three vears ago the wat upon the 
public schools in New York assumed that im- 
portance which has at last made it a chief ele- 
ment in our national politics, By the active aid 
if the Catholic Democracy or its dependents, 
of Twrep, Sweeny, Har, and Coxno.ry, 
KieRNAN and Brennan, O'Gorman, Lyncu, 
Morrissey, and Woop, the assault upon the 
non-sectarian schools was made successful, and 
the Legislature passed the act giving the excise 


fund tothe denominational schools. It need not 


told that the larger part of this money was 
eized upon by the Roman Catholics, They 

ded at once a throng of parochial schools ; 
they raised fine buildings, and employed their 
foreign teachers, The Board of Education was 
wholly in their power, and it needed but a few 
more years of the rule of the Catholic Democra 


cy to give them a complete triumph over Amer- 
ican education. 

Sut three years ago the people revolted against 
the Catholic rulers, Che riots and the 
public frauds betraved the nature of the corrupt 


ul been fixed upon New York 


Orange 


lespotism that hi 


Phe Catholic Democracy was driven from pow- 
er, covered with its ineffaceable shame, and the 

ends of education once more trusted that the 
public schools were safe he contest since then 
has languished, but has never ceased All the 
petty and all the gross and shameless artitices 
of the priesthood have been employed to retain 
in office corrupt officials and to revive the 
strength of the enemies of the public schools 


Yhe last Board of 
to die until the 
assured, Catholi 


Kducation was not pe! 
control of its suece 
e Dem 


mitted 
had been 
erats still rule 


in high 


places, and the most corrupt of our people often 
guide the most honest. But the time has gone 
by when a generous delicacy may be exhib 
ited toward the Papal Church in American 

lities, and however scrupulous we may be in 
iwoiding all political action upon matters of 
faith, the rude assault of the priesthood upon 
American education must be repelled with rigor 
ous decision. Ihe quarrel is of their own cre- 
ating ; they have insisted upon the destruction 
of the public schools ; every official and every 
legislator elected by the Catholic Democracy is 
pledged to carry out their purpose, and no Re- 
publican and no reformer deserves the support 
ot the people who is not resolute to defeat thei 
desi rn 

We scarcely needed the direct command of 
Bishop Gitmour to his churches to teach us that 
the unfortunate contest had been kindled by all 


arts of spiritual dictation, and that Catholics 
to be driven to the polls in free America by 


terrors of excommunication. 


are 
the 


Ou this sub- 


i 





HARPER'S 


ject the have long allowed no right of 
private judgment. They command their people 
to leave the public schools, and if they have here- 
tofore been often they are resolved 
that this shall happen no longer. Menaces and 
excommunications hang the disobedient. 
In a recent instance the priest in one of our 
lower visited his congregation at their 
homes and drove the children to the parochial 
And his efforts were 
public school was nearly 


priests 


disobeved, 
over 
wards 


school. so successful that 
the abandoned, and with 
foreign banners and strange emblems of religious 
discord and of ceaseless strife, the helpless vic- 
tims taken from the of the public 
teachers and intrusted to the priests. Foreign 
been imported from Italy in large 

Che 
s of the 


to conceive 


were care 
teachers have 
numbers, enemies of progress are plac ed 
education of our children; and 
that the advocates of the 
worst forms of European tyranny will labor to 
create among us a generation pledg red to a last- 

g hostility to freedom, and eager to corrupt the 
sources of public morality. Nor is it an unin 
that the wards where the 
most flourishing were 


that gave an immense majority for WitL1am M. 


in charge 
it I8 @asy 


structive circumstance 


Catholic schools are those 


Tween for a Senatorship long after his frauds 
were made public, and which still form the 
strongholds of the chiefs of Tammany Hall. 
There can in future be but two parties—one 
the defender of American education, and one 
eager for its destruction. Romanism has dis- 


closed its dangerous designs: it can be defeat- 


ed only by the close union of all the friends of 
progress. Nor, we believe, will the people in ev 
ery section of the Union hesitate in their defense 


and 
chosen to a public office 


of American principles liberal culture, or 
permit man to be 
who is not the 
In such American citizen who 
to the the r the 


the aggressive priesthe od deserves, and 


the f the 


any 
ation 
yields 
bribes of 


firm friend of popular educ 
a crisis the 


menaces, flatte 





will en- 


counter, condemnation coramunity, 


THE LUNCH COUNTER. 
Tue * 


lunch counter,” which is so graphically 


represented in our illustration on page 852, is a 
peculiarly American institution. People of oth 
er nationalities prefer, as a general rule, to be 
leisurely and deliberate in the matter of eating 
and drinking, and to make even the noonday 
lunch a time of rest and enjoyment. gut the 
average American regards hunger and thirst as 
impertinences, to be got rid of with as little loss 
of time as possible. Instead of sitting down 
quietly at a table when lunch-time arrives, h 
rushes from his place of business to the nearest 
eating-saloon, jumps on a high stool before the 
lunch counter, and swallows a plate of oysters 


or a piece of beef with as little relish and enjoy 


ment as if he were taking a pill. His only 

ject is to “get outside” of what he calls for 
without losing a minute. A little more atten 
tion to the esthetics of eating would banish the 
long list of dyspeptic ailments to which Ameri- 


can business men are so generally subject. 


GLOUCESTER HARBOR. 


GuLovucesterr, of whose beautiful harbor we 
give an illustration on page 844, lies on the south 
side of the peninsula of Cape Ann, Massachu 


setts, and is chiefly noted for its immense fishing 


interests. It has a greater amount of tonnage 
employed in domestic fisheries than any other 
town in the United States. During the recent 


storms, which swept the New England coasts with 
such terrible fury, the Gloucester fishermen met 
and hundreds of families in 
thrown into mourning. 

Gloucester was ‘first occupied as a fishing sta 
tion in 1624, being the earliest settlement made 
on the north shore of Massachusetts Bay. Its 
harbor is one of the best on the coast, and is ac 
cessible at all seasons for the largest 
class, 


with severe losses, 


the town were 


vessels of 


VIENNA PREMIUMS AGAIN, AND THE 
AMERICAN SEWING-MACHINES 

By reference to the ‘‘ General Regulations of 

the Vienna Universal Exhibition,” 

Archduke 

Commission, we 

ed, 


classes 


published by 
Regnier,” President of the Imperial 
find medals were to be award- 
Mechanical 
r Merit, 


The medal for merit was for the article possessing 


in the Department, in two 


one f and one for ProGrRess. 


the greatest merit of its kind and class; and the 
medal for progress for the article or thing which 
had made the greatest progression toward perfec 


In 


would be called a 


tion. this country, the award of progress 
Hence we 
Mac hine 


that received the 


seco 


cd premium.) 


conclude that, as the Wilson 


Sewing 


was the only sewing-machine 


Grand Medal of Merit, when the awards were 
made at the Vienna Exposition, it must have 
been the best sewing-..achine on exhibition ; 
although other sewing-machines that received 
medals for progress should not be considered 


very inferior machines. 


At the 


Centennial Exposition of 1876, they may have 


great American 
so improved 
Wilson 
Tribune, Sept. 


to equal the world-renowned 


Shuttle Sewing-Machine.—New York 


8th, 18 


> 
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Ixste p of Bitter use Sweet Quinine. Com.) 
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Catarrh, 


free of charge 


MRS. M. 


» velna, 
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WEEKLY. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


by 


THE best “ Evastri 
POMEROY 
Three Dollars. 


& CO., 
t#~ Write to them for full 





AFNESS AND CATARRH,—A Lady, 
who had suffered for years from 
was cured by 
sympathy and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, 
to any one similarly afflicted. 


CLARA LEGGETT, 


Deafness and 
a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
Address 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Truss” in the world is now sold 
744 Broadway, N. Y., for 
particulars. 


‘URGICAL Elastic Stockings for enlarged 


und Su 


PS 7 
5 3 singk 
dd 


cted stock of 


Price 


TAYLOR’ 


at POMEROY 


porns Belts, « 











pair 
Millis y Gow 


Liat sore Bim 


S BAZAR, 


f best : | 


5 144 Broadway, New York. 
3oots and Shoes are not 
effected by heat, cold, 
drought, or dampness, and 
therefore commend them- 
selves to all 
Commend themselves to all 
sensible parents, as with 
them their children’s shoes 


will wear three times longer 
than without. 


PAI 


ae nt, postpaid 


Best 2-But- 
ton Kid Gloves, 
Also, a well 








on 1p ple it 


353 8th Ave., N. Y. City, 


FIRST- 
CLASS 


Science of Health, ss | 


t $2 00 a year 


sy 4 ‘WELLS, « 


Say e' 


; or, on trial Six Months $1 00, 


89 BROADW AY, NEW YORK. 


I'wenty Per Cent. by Buying 


GUNS, 


BREECH & MUZZLE LOADING, 


Selected by one of our firm in Europe from most 


reliable manufac 


turers, 


GUARANTEED TO GIVE SATISFACTION, 


No. 200 Log 


From 


POULTHEY, TRIMBLE & CO. 


porters, 


ct RE STREET, 


RIPTIV 


¥ 


Baltimore, Md. 


WEBSTER’ S PATENT 


— 





LITTON? woRKER| 





Pat. June 27, 187 
the Am. ipatioute and Md institute Pairs, 1% 


Is 


t perfect 


sent t 


dress Wi RSTER Mt PG 
t 


"lease 





rtant invention 
’ ‘Button- hole W orker ever invenied, 

simple that a child can work a more perfect button-hole 
with it than the most experienced hand can work with- 
Local and traveling agents wanted everywhere. 


outit 

They sell ut sight, a 
Sample Button-hole W. 
Cu 

with « iy of 


1. Awarded first premium at 


of the 


nd give over 100 per cent 


profit. 
wker and sample 


Button-hole 


tter packed in a neat case, with full directions for use, 
our new and novel way of canvassing,” 


uddress on receipt of 65 cents 
©CO., Manufacturers, 


Ad. 
rs, Ansonia, 


state in what paper you saw this. 


$‘t Gomices 


SOT 
m.. " Bit muche, & Co., lade yhia; 
ollister & ( Chicage 1 H. ¢ sier 
Buffalo; Beckwith Stet r & Co., 
eland; Wm. M. & Co., 
Albany; and all the leading Curtain 
nd Furniture Houses in the U. 8 


G. L. KELTY & COMP’Y, 


Manufacturers, N. ¥. 


Skin Diseases a Specialiy. 


PATENT 


_fa__ 


PECK & SNYDER 





sears. Throw Away 
To the Publi ins 


| XPL Ostv 








Dr. J. M. VanDyxe, Graduate of the niversity of 
Pennsylvania, is the only regular physic ian that makes 
the treatment of Skin Diseases e hore 
who wish to « meuit him, eith it etter 
will find him to he 18 in his «pe 

Skin Diseases s and their Sy mpte ms. 

Aone, (Pimp LOKIEADS mptome Hard, 
small pimples w th bi ck points; affect the forehead, 

‘cks, and nose of both sexes, 

OZFMA, Terre Symptoms Blisters form 
hich burst and dry to a yellowish or dark cruet, 
may be i he form of scales; affects all parts of tl 
only 

Wom Rep Rasnu or tre I Symptoms 
Congestion of the skin of tl patches 
and red spots mples, and r s of the skil 

Barnet I Symptoms Firs a red, itch 

itch 18 8 nattery pus 2 m ’ mm put 
hard, and mes paint A burning sensa 
tion is pres 

Prunie Int e Trou W b s whe 
the clothing is Ov ! sed \ tl 
th bed No eruy n except that produced by 
scratchit 

I i ind all Skin Diseases cured Dr. J. M 
VanDyk N York Off No. 6 West le¢ Stree 
Philad 1 Off 6 Walnut Street The D 
“ Te er 


“SPINNING SQUID,” 


Venetian I 

hy h warrant 

Sal f ites 

tles n x i 

than it is recomme 

tak ntert . » 

Cholera, Croup, Dys 

ic Rheur sm, Spr 

10 Park Place, New 
E 


"tw fend t 





> 
Your Money. 
6 2 iby | < 
T). ‘ I 1 
nded f I tly 8 
5 
{ Ss s { 
iins, Old Sores, Cuts, & Depot 
York 


BULLE Ts! Joun P. Moore's 
eap, we 


r Circular, 


Dress-Trim- 


Oo” 


[Ss EPTEMBER 27, 


1873, 


VIENNA 


PREMIUMS. 
THE WILSON SHUTTLE 


SEWING-MACHINES 


PRIZE MEDAL 


AND MEDAL OF HONOR 
FOR THE 


BEST SEWING MACHINE 


THE BEST MADE SEWING-MACHINES, 
AND THREE 


Co-Operative Medals 


The Best Made Set of 
Harness, 

The Best Made Side Saddle, 
The Best Boot and Shoe 
Work, 

And the Best Samples of 
Cloth Sewing. 





No other Sewing-Machines received 
Premiums on their merits, which we wil] 
prove by evidence at our office, and that 
all reports relating to the contrary are 


false. 
Machines Sold on Easy Monthly Payments, 
SALESROOM: 
707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
And all other Cities in the United States. 


the light- 
est, stron- 


durable, 
comtort- 





tic, 
cheapest Bustle in the market. The wear 
er can sit in any position whatever without bendir 
or injuring it in the slig ( _ it 


entirely up on sitting 








> 
7) 
Fi 
t-¥q 
° 
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| THE STANDARD LOTTA BUSTLE. 3 
A diploma | 


gest, most n 


° 
able, elas- 7] 
andt% 


iz) 
ay | 
"i 
g with precision og 


to its original shan e heaviest dre ** 
will not cause it to yr change its 

perfect form = (i nerally the fau No® 
ladtes’ w ardrebs complete without 





| the Standard Lotta Hustle. 


For saleo 


every where. Ask for Nos, 10, 11, 1! the 
rs, 22, &e., comprising the = us sizes a 
p tentee and Wholesa rer - 


‘30 CORTLANDT 8§ST., 
NEW YORK, 





INE AND Bor.eris 
cullarly adapted to a 


l po r 
power 


~”, trom 
Send fori 


2to 100 ey pow 
lustrated circt 


THE PERKINS & HOUSE 





Safety Filling Cans & Lanterns, 
t@ FOR SALE BY 
MANUFACTURED BY 
| CLEVELAND NON-EXPLOSIVE LAMP C0., 
12 BARCLAY STREET, N. Y¥., anc 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


THREE PLY ROOFING, 






| In Use Ten Years, 
A vood articl \ rec ended, and suitable 
either steep or flat s a ro S 
MICA ROOFING CO., 7 e, N. ¥ 


BOYS, LOOK | ssi 


tion Cara! wrense ry th Type, 

ae Seppers, ad, é ise tor $8 95 
I i ft cok yo father to | t 

w. i. GORH i” & co., School St., Bos 





[er | “T ~ 
OF MEAT 
i SS 
| 
| 
ther $3 per | 1 hy For « ery where, al 
\. GLANZ. Sole Agent. 194 W St.. New ¥ 
()P! RA, Field, and Marine Glasses. Barometers f 
te ng chang weather ravelere’ Barot 
’ suring Monntains, Miners’ or Dip-N ( 
passes 4 y Iron O 4 first q t ( 
f d i Send star ‘ ur ire. WI a 
Retail. Robt. Merrill & Sons, Imp't’s, 141 Water S y 


TIGS, TOL fang Dot 
o Be 


276 Dean St., Brookly 








“lortthan 400 


w hite St.,N.¥.; & 801 Hace St. Phila. 4 


N. Y. Safety Steam Power Co, 


1 


Superior Steam Ewnoines a 
Borcers, by special machinery a 
duplication of parts. They are S 
Economical, FE Managed, and 
not liable to derangement. Their 


) 


SAFETY LAMPS 


DEALERS EVERY WHERE. 
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MAHOGANY, 


WALNUT, ROSEWOOD, RED & 
SPANISH CEDAR, 


AND ALL KINDS 


HARD WOODS, 


In Logs, _— Plank, and Veneers. 
; READ & CO., 


an - ey 186 to 200 Lewis Street, cor. 6th, 


vice, as. 

"F pK, N ew York . 

oa \rders by mail promptly and faithfully executed. 
ga” Inclose 3c. stamp for Catalogue and Price-List. 





IRE: FIRE! 


m re now offe ‘ing our Entire Stock of Veneers, 
. y water by the fire of 12th inst., at 
170 and 172 Centre Street, at 


"iss TaN | ‘HALF THEIR COST. 


S 


. re. Hungarian 
A = at, Pi A, — Plain Ww alnut, Maple, 
‘sh, Oak, 7 ,. Amboine, &c., &c. Choice Woods 

at bargain. Must be sold at once. 
_— “GEO. W. READ & CO., 


184 to 200 Lewis Street, E. R. 








| 
| 
ENEER CUTTING MACHINES FOR SALE. | 
¥ = ROTARY MACHINE, 
g 4 feet long and 4 feet diameter. 
one “SLIC ING MACHINE, 
Cutting 5 feet 6 inches long. 
in perfect order, with Pulleys, Shafting, &c. 
Complete foi immediate use. Price low. Address 
GEO. W. READ & CO., 
186 to 200 Lewis Street, E. R., New York. 


ROGERS’ 
GROUPS OF 
4 kl ry’ Ty rT 
STATUARY. 
From $10 to $25. 
“The Favored Scholar,” 
A New Group, Price $18, 


for Illustrated 


Inclose St “1 - 





Catalogue and Price-List to 
JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Ave., New York. 


HARRISON, BRADFORD, & CO'S 


SLEEL PENS, 


ial attention ¢ 


illed to the well-known numbers, 


505—75—28—20 & 22. 


Factory, Mt. Vernon; Office, 75 John Street, N. Y. 


Ritts FURS. 


Spec 


A large assortment, at leas than manufacturers’ 
a, Ss r Price-List. Orde ze pro mptly atte — 
C. O. D., with privilege of examinat 


7 TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 353 “8th Ave., N.Y, City, 


Gut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 
HARPER'S BAZAR. 














These Patterns are Graven to Frr any Fievre, and 
a é ulext accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
r s y euced. The bust measure 
t i yas the yest part of er 
s wo hes ) t he f est he 
for 4 dren, straight around dy 
irins 
T follow ng I erns are now ready 
I V. 
ALMA, w I ed H l, Post m Waist, 
_ Over-skirt, and Walk Skirt ¥0.20 
LAUY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER 23 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT ¢ oy 
to 12 years old .* & 
LOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT 29 
GE EMAN’S LINGERIE Freuch Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress 
Gow ‘ 87 
HIGHLAND SUIT (fo y from 2toS vears ‘ 39 
DOUBLE-BRE ASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 
K ke wckers (fo yoy m 5 to 10 
“ 39 
BASQUE, w Grecian Cape, Open-front Ov 
“A i r Aine SK t . 2 
PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SUI‘ 41 
DULM SACQUE WALKING SUIT 41 
A LE rTALMA, APRON-FRONT AND 
ING WALKING SKIR - & 
UUBLI BREASTED JACKE WORTH 
ER-SK r, and WALKING SKIRT * @ 
LOUIS Ot INZE VES' Bas E. wit! Ay ’ 
; ) k k s “ 46 
DOUBLE- BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK 
. ‘G SULT 46 
Me OLONAISE aie SUES 45 
FUl /RESS TOI ETTE I r Bas 
w G Be a, Trained Over-skirt, i 
nN iSkir “* 50 
: Vol. VI 
am MAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 
AiGll BASQI I with Apr f t Over-skirt 
W Skirt “ 1] 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, S e, Sailor Blouse 
Skirt, Basque fastened be 10 
Kirt, Low-Necke Ove Dreas, a Bretelle 
4 ° 
SLEL BLESS JACKET WALKING SUT “ 15 
‘ ‘ATELAINE REDINGOTE WALKING 
LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED PO 
P WALKING SUIT “« 93 
: POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. “« 24 
I OLONAISE WALKING SUT “ 93 
t ND MISSES’ BA’ HING OR G YM 
_. NASTIC SUIT “ 20 
DATED WAIST WALKING SUIT ‘ 32 
" I Sai ASTED JOCKEY BASQUE 
; KING SUTT “ 32 
. ISH LKING JACKET SUIT 39 
sw ee 1 «€ ne Patter? yn > 
: f TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
. n e sent for $2 0 vo patterns separated 
ease enecify the Number of paper con 
Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
a 
IARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


GRANDEST SCHEME EVER KNOWN. 


Ath Grand Gift + Concert 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF KENTUCKY. 
12,000 CASH GIFTS, #1 500,000. 


$250,000 FOR $50. 


The Fourth Grand Gift Concert, 
cial act of the Legisleture, for the benefit of 


authorized by spe- 
the Public 





Library of Kentucky, will take place in Public Library | 
Hall, at Louisville, Ky., 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1873. 

Only Sixty thousand tickets will be sold. The 
tickets are divided into ten coupons or parts. 

At this Concert, which will be the grandest musical 
display ever witnessed in this country, the unprece- 
dented sum of 
divided into 12,000 cash gifts, will be distributed by lot 
among the ticket-holders. P 

LIST OF GIFTS. 
ONE GRAND CASH GIF $250,000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT 100,000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT 50,000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT 25,000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT 17,500 
10 CASH GIFTS $10,000 each. 100,000 | 
380 CASH GIFTS 5,000 each. 150,000 
50 CASH GIFTS 1,000 each. 50,000 
80 CASH GIFTS 500 each 40,000 

100 CASH GIFTS 400 each 40,000 

150 CASH GIFTS 800 each. 45,000 

250 CASH GIFTS 200 each. 50,000 

825 CASH GIFTS 100 eact 32,500 
11,000 CASH GIFTS _50 each 550,000 
TOTAL, 12,000 GIFTS, ALL CASH, 

amounting to.. $1,500,000 

The distribution will be positive, whether all the 
tickets are sold or not, and the 12,000 gifts all paid in 
proportion to the tickets sold 

PRICE OF TICKETS: 

Whole ti ckets, $0; Halves, $25; Tenths, or each 
coupon, $5; Eleven Whole Ti ts for $500; 22% 
Tickets for $1,000; 113 Whole Tickets for $5,000; 
227 Whole Tickets for $10,000, No discount on less 
than $500 worth of Tickets at a time 

Tickets now ready for sale, and all orders act ompa- 


nied by the money ~~ ¢ y filled. Liberal terms given 


to those who buy to sel rain. 
THOS, E. BR AMEE eee 
Agent Public Library Ky., and Manager Gif 
Public Library Building » oh me e, Ky. 


Or THOS. H. HAYS, 
609 Broadway, New York. 


F.J.KALDENBERG, 


manuta 


Me 


turer of all kinds « 


erachaum Goods & Amber 


Work Repairing, Boiling ir 
| Wax & new process, Ambers, 
&c. Send for Cireulars and Price-Lista. Box 91 


Store 71 Nassau, cor, John, & 4 & 6 John 
Street, near Broadway, New York. 


PERFECTION ! 


BOKER’S BITTERS 


| Beware of Counterfeits, 


THE HOLDER COmTAINS THE TWH § > 





| 
















mT. KES’ PATENT FOUNTAIN PEN SAVES 12 TIME K 
QUIRED HOLDER FITS ANY PE TUB ORIGINA D « Y 
hase OF THIS STYLE OF PEN BY Man e266 1.8 
LD NS, AND CHARM PENCILS. PENS RI I rn 
STAMP PoR CIRCULAR GEO. F HAWKES @% NASSAU BT, NI YoRE 
You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Uctave Pianos! 
» We answ licost 
to make any $6 
through Agents, al 4 
100 per ct. profit. We ha 
Agents, but s! direct to fan 
lies at Factory price, and wa 
5 Years Send for lustrat« 
cular, in hich we Tefer to over SOO Banker Mercha 
&c. «some of whom you may k wing our Pia 


in 44 States and Territories. Please stat 
this notice, 


U.S. Piano Co., 810 ) Broadway, N.Y. 


A BAG OF GOLD — 


Can be made in sixty days, canvassing with that n 
velous Franco-American Pastelle Picture called “Tur 
Comine Wave,” which is given to every I 


subscriber to 
that Gem of Monthlies, O.river Orrio’s Macazryr, for 


se where you saw 





| ¥ ung and Old We allow | extra commissions 
|} and pay them —y- < cin. “Samy e copy of Maga 
zine, terms, &c., sent on receipt of 15 cents by DurKkes 
& Foxorort, 151 W eshington Street, Boston, Mass, 
| W ANTE] BOOK AGENTS, to sell new 
and popular books. Books that are 
idmirably adapted to the season, viz dnecdotea of 
Pul Men, by John W. Forney: Farm Ballada, | 
\ Carleton; I Go a-Fishing, by W.C. Prime; Miss 
Seecher’s Housekeeper a Healthkee per The Fish 
Tourist, by Charlies Hallock beral inducements of 
ferec For furtber particulars, inquire of or address 
| AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, Frank Square, N. ¥ 
| S)() A DAY FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
p— take the mone for THE LADIES 
| CASKET a beautif Box with gold ren 
ind clasp—4 by 2 #—Book styl col ~ 
| $1 12 worth of art e of daily us Is ne 
sells at sight. One sain ple for 60 cents 
styles for $1 00, postpaid, wit! rculars, Address 
CiTy NOVELTY CO. 
| 1505 Pennsylvania Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 


R WEEK und expenses paid. We 
drew i River Wire ( 
130 Malde Lane, N. Y., or Chicago, fl 


WOMEN ateo 


tw N Car 
KERY & ¢ Aug 
AGENTS WANTED,-Samples sent 
5. OOK free by mail. Two new articles, sala 


as flour. Address H. N. WHITE, Newark, N. J 
jwayna Address Cowan &Co., 8th New 
AGENTS. Fort, for bear selling book pubiishea, 
$30 a week andexpenses. Salary or Commission 

A Bar. Employment for a Patent > 
$10 en. L. Fanrox & ‘ GQ N 188 st ‘ N Y 
9 ee L WOLCOTT for Wc. that retail quick for 
12 1o. R. L. WOLCOTT. 181 ¢ itham Square, N.Y 
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NOVELTY 


PRINTING-PRESSES 


The Best yet Invented 
FOR AMATEUR & BUSI- 
NESS PURPOSES, 
And Unsurpassed for Gen- 


eral Job Printers 


OVE 
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ROOO 


IN 


USE. 


BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer, 
And Dealer in 


PRINTING 


Howell 
Il 
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Iliustrated Cire 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
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Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications, 


Broru st 


tw Harrre & ill send either of the 
P works by ma tage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price 
cw Hauren’s Carat ue mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps 
I 
THE LAND OF MOAB. The Reeult of Travels and 
I veries o e East Side of the Dead Sea and 
the Jor } By H. B. T TRAM, M.A LL.D 
Master i i t lor 
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HARPER & BROTHERS , New York. 
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[A THRILLING STORY, COMPLETE 
LITTLE COO-COQ; 
OR, THE KHITMUTGAR’S REVENGE, 


A Tae or THE Inpian Murexy, ty Four Cuaprers. 


CHAPTER I. ke sound she used to make when | 
cradle: so Coo-Coo she remain 
FOR A SMILE OF GOD THOU ART. , » joved the little one with a ferce 
TwENTY-FIVE years ago, dears (what an age ove, which almost made me shud 
f 


that must seem to some of you young ik!) I mly too well how precarious a child 


married your un le Edward, and accompanied | the Indian climate. 1 think 
him shortly after to India. We were both of us | been bitterly disappointed had her little « 


young and hopeful then, and had a shadowy idea | not met with the notice and admirati 
that we were going to shake the pagoda-tree, re ited, y he was jealous and fearft 
ti y y | . 
than 1 . 0 should love any atte 


alize @ handsome fortune in less . 
and return to Old E1 gland to spend it. Ah, | : eae 
well, few persons hai their expectations fulfill he dear letle woman fr 
cacgggar gembers were among the disappoint mother and yet childless, for all thé i 
ed ones. A captains pay 1s easily told ar | me of my own bonny winsome bairns we 
t ] 


more easily en and we had heavy cla ittle brown mounds in the grave-yar¢ 
} } 


on our slender purse, bot and abroad, an Anyhow, she used « 


which effectually precluded our banker's ac Y o and her black nurse 
from ever showing a comforta le balan 
favor. 

After several mov 
we had many I 
climates to conte é 
by no means the paradise you believe it 
» be). my husband's 1 it. 133d. was order- 

pleasant, healthy station 

about seventy mi listant from Cawnpore ; 
rather 1s lated, but we di %t mind that; con- 
ducive to economy, for liv W very cheay 
there; and having for me t additional charm 
of being situated on th well-wooded banks of a 
beautiful river. We all thought ourselves very 
fortunate, the more so that we had heard a whis- 
pered rumot that the 133d were first on the ros 
ter for England. 

Not very long after our arrival at F 
bad, a young officer, a lieutenant, Fre 
by name, who had been absent ¢ 
furlough to Europe, rejoined 
and child. Estelle Wilson 
Frenchwoman of two -and- I 
looked far younger; very petite, ‘ rious \ 
mass of dark curly hair, and a pair of brilliant ~~ 
velvety brown eyes, which could look very lov- = 


ingly into yours, and take your heart by storm i 


} 


if their owner so willed it, and could also flash 
and sparkle very ominously when the 
woman's ire was aroused. She had bee 

of Frederick’s mother, one of the old noblesse 
France, who resided in seclusion at 

chateau in Brittany. There Fred, 

yisit to his mother, had met her, and results 
were those which not unfrequently ensue when 
two young people of opposite sexes—both good- 
looking, lively, and attractive, and with many 


th 


tastes in common—are thrown daily into ea ; ' | j / It appeared tl 
other's society. ‘There was, however, no impru- . i } = 6s Alladeen had flat 
dence in the marriage which followed, for Estelle ‘ his mistress 1 
de Vigny was an heiress, and brought her hus- : i 
band no mean dowry. Leave the army to be 
dependent on his wife's fortune Fred would not; 
and, indeed, Estelle, for h art, was nothing 
loath to visit the so-called gorge East. They 
were a well-matched couple. d idolized his 
Fairy Queen, as we called her, and seemed to 
think of nothing but her comfort, and how to 
lessen for her in every possible way the almost 
inevitable discomforts of life in a marching regi- 
ment. As for Estelle, I think she literally did 
worship, little pagan, the ground her husband 
trod on: and ail other husbands, no matter how 
estimable, suffered by comparison with ‘‘ mon 
Frédéric.” At first I used to get impatient with 
the little thing, and tell he » would certainly 
spoil the man if she made so much of him to his 
face. However, one day, when I had, I sup 
pose, been rather too severe in my strictures, 
little creature burst into a passionate flood of 
tears, saying, in her pretty broken English, 
“Oh. Madame Burgoyne, you do not really 
think that Frederick has begun to love his p or 
foolish little wife the less because she would will- 
ingly die for him, and tells him so?” After 
that I felt thoroughly ashamed of myself, and 
for the future, I blush to own it, rather encour- 
aged her in the belief that ‘‘ mon Frédéric” was 
little short of a demi-god. He was in reality a 
very ordinary young Englishman, thoroughly 
good and kind-hearted, not very clever, and, “WHAT HAVE YOU DONE WITH MY CHILD? 


fear, easily en yugh imposed on, | 





honest, a id high-princiy d He wa 


until the child won our hearts with her pretty | starting out of its head, a poor half 
avery giant for strength, six Tl 


ways, and my husband and I came to love her The little fiend, stark-naked, sa 
stockings, and ad i yortion ; curly-head- | as dearly as though she had been our very own va 

ed, blue-eyed, a go rot, excellent | I he was a sweet little child, and always 

‘ly dressed. No little princess I 


| 
| 
| 


consider ! 
Cause it is one of the qualities w 
quite hopeless to dispute with the oth | will be less particular 

One other object shared Estelle’s he: V for them.” Then she wou 
lim; this was the child, a lovely little Tit 1 reply with some sau 
who took more after her father than 

blue-eyed and golden-hair 

ld when she ¢ 
lled 


10a AS 


Just irteen morths o 
from t moment was insta 
. ~wiment. Never child ran so 

chance of being spoiled From the 1 

to be ft 


} 


diers and their wives—terrible viragoes some of 


} ' : 
them—to Colonel Rose, who had always been | s 
regarded as a child-eating ogre by most mothe 


| 
| seeme 
s | angel; f 
of obnoxious children), little Coo-Coo was con- | more 
ta 
er O\ 


} 


DY 


sidered a precious thing to be petted and cud- 
dled, humored and made much of, and on which 
the breath of heaven must not blow too-roughly 


| 
? i 
Antoinette was the child's real name, but her fa- | 
ther if ] } ’ ‘ | 

er had called her Coo-Coo from a lo | 


he 


“t 
n 
} ‘ 


I 
yw 
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the parents, who are kind but judicious, to the 
swarthy attendants, whe are kind and injudi- 
cious, and whom the unreasoning little ones just- 
ly regard as stepping-stones to the region of for- 
bidden happiness, I have often seen a child, 
when reproved by its mother for some little fault 
or act of disobedience, run to its ayah, or bearer, 
for comfort, being by her received as an injured 
innocent, and even the mother’s cruel conduct 
commented on to its face. 

Coo-Coo was spoiled in precisely this manner, 
and by no one so much as Alladeen, of whom she 
was passionately fond. He was continually bring- 
ing her queer toys of native manufacture, hornble 
sweetmeats made of coarse sugar and rancid ghee 
(clarified butter), which Estelle most sternly in- 
terdicted, some oranges, or a few plantains o1 
figs. He was perpetually inveating some new 
amusement and, indeed, if the stern in- 
thing, 
sunny haired English child. 
was to sit with Alladeen in 
the early morning or cool of the evening in a 
little hut by the river-side, which he had 
for her of green boughs. Here the pair would 
stay for hours, throwi 
; hing the 
bits of drift-wood fioating 
: Now and then what 


great brown log woul 


for her ; 
flexible man were capable of loving any 
it was that bright 

Her great delight 


mace 





g stones into the water, 
and water-snakes, or the 
} 


aown 





or wat rats 
to the 
looked 
+ sailing slowly 


stream 
Ganges far away. 


like a 





long, and as it came closer w would sud- 


with life, and would open 


become endowed 





a great pair of fierce ugly jaws garnished with 
terrible teeth, and it them again with a sound 
like the snap ofa spring lock; and then the child 


would cling closer to Alladeen and hide her fright 
ened little 

a ‘*mugger,” or alligator, had passed by. 
Alladeen 
Bengalee songs, which if she 
wiser than the rest of us. 

I don't think Estelle at all approved of this at 
tachment; but what couldshedo? Y 
tell your own servant not to look after your own 
child; and the man was really most devoted to 
the little What aggravated the 
chiefly was that sometimes, if Coo-Coo were sick 
or cross, and Estelle tried to take her, the child 
No no; Alladeen 


Once ner mother would 





face on his shoulder, for she knew that 
Then 
would soothe her with plaintive weird 


understood she was 


ou can not 


one, mother 


would push her away, crying, ** 
go to Alladeen !” 
not give in, and sent Ailadeen into another room 
while tried to pacity the little girl; but 
naughty Coo-Coo kicked and screamed, and final- 
ly nearly cried herself into convulsions, at which 


me 


juncture Fred interfered, Alladeen was recalled, 
ana p 
In this way m 


we restored. 
' itters continued until the bes 
ning of May, 1857, when that ‘‘little cloud no 


to darken 


in- 
bigger than a man’s hand” 
the horizon, and, alas, ala to shut 
from the dreds of 
and countrywomen the light of an earthly sui. 
Strange not 
wl the 
chupatty circulated from village to village, and 
we knew not what the 
Besides our regiment 
stationed at Lahor« 


appeared, 


out forever 


eyes of hu our countrymen 


rumors were afloat, and we knew 


ence they came, and, like 


the fiery cross, 
ign meant, 

one wing of which was 
, there were at Feringheabad 
regiments of native infantry, full 
144th 175th, a irregular 
ry, part of a field battery of artillery (Euro- 
peans), and a handful of native police. The Brig 
adier commanding the station, General Tillotson, 
a ‘*Company’s” officer, was one of those foolish, 


two strength, 


the and squadron ot 


cava 


obstinate old men then, alas! only too common, 
whose chief article of faith was the fidelity, loval- 
ty, and incorruptibility of the whole native army. 
the old fellow 


much stronger expletive, 


** By George, Sir,” would say, 


with 
ia 


occasionally a 
you think Jack Sepoy would mutiny, do you? 
Then, by George, Sir, I tell 
trust a thousand times rather 
beggarly British troops, 


you I would rather 


him than your 


your fine gentlemen who 


were reared in cabins with the pigs; and now, 
forsooth, nothing is good enough for them, and 
a d—d hardship, and they must 
have thing done for them and live like 
fighting cocks, for-nothing soors 
(pigs ,d—n’em!” And the old officer would get 
so red in the face and so puffy in the wind 

those were the days of tight stocks—that he had 
it all his own : for the officers were afraid 
of his going off in a fit of apoplexy before their 
faces; and with all his pig headedness they liked 
the old boy, and never dreamed of quarreling 
with him for riding his favorite hobby a little too 
often Mrs. ‘Tillotson, his wife, was one of the 
most charming, as the ugliest, 
women I ever met. She was very tall, bony, and 
angular, a straight-up-and-down 
vith large and feet. Her eyes, which 
were the best part of her, were dark gray, large 
and clear, 


foreign service ts 


every 


the lazy good 


Way ; 


well as one of 


sort of figure, 





hands 


the one good feature in her face, but 
her nose was preternaturally long, and her mouth 
very wide, displaying, however, when she laugh- 
ed, which was pretty often, a set of white regular 
teeth. Anent that same nose, the first Sunday 
after our arrival, as our men were coming out of 
church, one of them was overheard to say to his 
comrade, ‘*I say, Bill, did yer see the she-brig 
adier? Beant her nose like a sword-scabbard ?’ 
Somebody had the effrontery to repeat the story 
to Mrs. ‘Tiliotson 
husband—and the dear old soul was mightils 
amused thereat, and laughed till she cried. Na 
ture had certainly been unkind to her as far as 


externals went, but had, perhaps in a fit of re- 


morse for her clumsy workmanship, endowed the 


possessor Of a plain face and ungainly body with 
a great soul and a noble intellect such as rarely 
fall to the lot of women. You entered Margery 
Tillotson’s drawing-room thinking, **‘ Dear me. 
what a hideous creature! What could her hus- 
band have seen in her?” And you left it saying, 
**' Where on earth did that woman get her ‘won- 
derful power of fascination, her sparkling wit, 


her fund of anecdote and information?” She was 
n second Madame de Staél, as clever, as witty. 
as plain, but fur more amiabie. Forty she was 








-indeed, I believe it was her 
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if a day, and yet men would leave the side of 
younger and fairer partners for the sake of ten 
minutes’ chat with clever Mrs. Tillotson. Her 
wit, like poor Sydney Smith’s, never hurt any one. 
Gentle Margery would not willingly have harmed 
a fly, far less a human being. She was of a sin- 
gularly cheerful, happy disposition, though there 
had been many crosses in her early life, and the 
kind motherly woman was childless; still, from 
the time she made up her mind that it was the 
will of God that for her no young voices should 
ever make sweet music, nor little feet patter over 
her silent floor, from that time she was resigned, 
and devoted herself to her old husband, her books, 
and her music with redoubled energy. 

The other residents in our station were ordi- 
nary people enough, such as one meets by scores 
India: there the tor, Mr. 
‘Thornton, with his pretty little wife, a bride of 
eighteen ; the judge and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. 
Darrell; and the civil surgeon, Dr, O’Brien, a 
rough -and Irishman, with very original 





all over were collec 


ready 
and startling notions on the subject of medicine 
time of it, good 


caution given to all new-comers 


and surgery. He had an easy f 
man; tor the 
was, *‘ Well, if you particularly value your life, 
don’t send for O’Brien; we wouldn't have him 
for a sick cat.” 

What medical prac tice there was, therefore, 
eon, Dr. 
‘ is moth- 
ers, for he would turn out of his bed at any hour 
of the night, and not even grumble when he found 
that the attack had no more 
**too much plum-cake. O’Brien, on the other 
hand, would go a mile out of his way to avoid 
mother or child; so he was only too rejoiced to 


imental sur 





chit fly devolved on our re 
Newton, who was worshiped by all anx 


serious origin than 


give up his legitimate calling and amuse himself 
by killing quadrupeds instead of bipeds, merely 
substituting a ‘‘ Westley Richards” or a *‘ Sam 
Smith” for lancet. On the 
whole, I believe he found the former quite as ef- 
fective in their own way as had been the latter 


a prescription or a 


and the only person who suffered by the change 
the station undertaker. 
Several other people there were: 


was 
but as their 
names do not appear in my story, I spare you 
an imtroduction, 

On the 10th of May some surprise was occa- 


sioned by the non-arrival of our postal runner 


as the carrier of her Majesty's mails is called ; 
however, such a thing had somgtimes happened 
before, owing in one instance to the presence of 
a man-eating tiger in the neighborhood, who with 
very little regard for her Majesty's messenger (1 
dare say he would have made short work of her 
Majesty’s own sacred person had she ventured 
into his district) swallowed up the unfortunate 
individual, maii-bags and all; at any rate they 
were never found, Another day and 
another, and then we became seriously uneasy. 
My husband and Mr, Thornton rode down to the 
post-office, and the postmaster, a Mussulman, ei- 
ther could not or would not say more than that 
some accident must have befallen the runner. 
When pressed for further explanation he grew 
sulky, and even insolent, for which the gentle- 
threatened to report him. From thence 
they cantered down to the telegraph-office, and 
there the half-caste clerk, with terror depi« ted in 
his face, told them that he was afraid something 
was very wrong, for that on trying to send off a 


no post 


men 


message to Delhi that very morning he had dis- 
covered that the wires were disconnected 
he feared; and by whom? Edward and Mr. 
Thornton returned home, both determined to 
keep silence for fear of alarming the ladies, at 
least until something more definite 
known. I knew by my husband’s manner that 
he had heard disagreeable news: 


cut, 


became 


but as he gen 
erally sooner or later made me the confidante of 
all his troubles, I waited patiently, thinking he 
would do so on this occasion, That 
there was a large dinner-party at the general’s, 


evening 


but somehew no one seemed in good spirits. 
My husband answered questions in the most ab- 
surdly irrelevant manner, and the usually amus- 
ing Mr, Thornton was as silent as the grave. At 
dessert, when the servants had been sent away, 
the conversation turned upon (what had been oc- 
cupying all our thoughts at dinner) the uncom 
fortable state of things in the native army, and 
the indubitable ill-feeling which prevailed among 
the Brahmin and Mussulman soldiers anent the 
greased -cartridge question. Was there any 
chance of a mutiny, a general one? And if so, 
would we be able to hold our own? Quickly the 
general remounted his hobby. 

**T tell you what it is,” he said, *‘ if any of you 
ladies are afraid (and what you are afraid of the 
Lord knows), and can’t sleep at night, I can have 
some of the commissariat tents pitched for you 
on the ground facing the huts of the 175th, 


my 
old regiment—true as steel, by Jove 


and they'll 
take care of you, by George they will!” ; 

I saw, and Margery’s quick eyes saw also, a 
look of horror pass over my husband’s face (Mr. 
Thornton was so taken aback that he put the 
sheli instead of the kernel of a fine walnut into 
his mouth, and crunched it, 
ment of two back teeth), but he merely com- 
pressed his lips and answered, quickly, 


to the lasting detri 


**T don’t think we need trouble you, general, 
thanks all the same; our old 133d will, I trust, 
be equal to taking care of the women and chil 
lren, though they are only British soldiers 

**Ay,” said Colonel Rose, *‘they'll be safer 
with us than with those—’ a 

But my husband gave him a warning glance 
and he was silent, while Margery, 
an’s tact, quickly diverted the conversation into 
another channel. 

After dinner, when we were taking our coffee 
in the veranda, Mrs. Tillotson asked my husbat 
to examine with her some engravings lately 





with her wom- 


her from Paris. As they were bending over the 


portfolio, she said, softly, 
** Major Burgoyne, you have heard bad news; 


tell me the worst; you know I can keep a secret. 
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And he told her. After all, there was not 
much to tell, but she looked grave, and after a 
pause said, 

** Listen to me, Major Burgoyne; I have no 
right to offer advice, but you have taken it from 
me before. account allow reports 
you may hear to reach the general’s ears; you 
know what he is, the good, kind, unsuspicious 
old man, and he might, in the heat of the mo- 
ment, 


On no any 


be guilty of some hasty, injudicious act 
which would have the effect of hastening on an 
outbreak, if such, indeed, be contemplated, and 
My ayah told 
me only this morning that an old fakir had ar- 
rived from Meerut, bringing news of a disturb- 
ance there, in which several Europeans had lost 
Now, Major Burgoyne, this may or 
true; you know how little reliance 
is to be placed on the word of a native; still I 


do think we ought to take some ste] s, so that 


place all our lives in jeopardy. 


their lives. 


may not be 


we may not be altogether unprepared should any 
It would be worse than use- 
the general ; 


and if every other regiment in 


thing serious occur, 
less to c¢ 


on the 


msuit 


you know his views 
subjec t: 


the service were to mutiny, he would still place 


implicit faith in the fidelity of his old corps, the 


“The 175th!” said my husband. * Why, 


only yesterday the adjutant complained to me 
of the sullen, almost disrespectful, manner in 
which the men of one company in particula 
had comported themselves on last pay-day; and 


their officers, threatened 


ir and four privates 


young Everett, 


to report a havild: 


one ot 


for having 





omitted to salute h 
there : 
the men I will act on y 
Mrs. Tillotson, and will see 
rell, and of 
morning, 


im when inspecting the lines. 







ir advice at once, 
hornton and Dar- 
course the colonel, about it in the 
Rose is the man for any emergency. 
Remember, not a word to any of the ladies; I 
know I can trust you. : 

She bowed her head, and crossed the room to 
ask Estelle some question about Coo-Coo, and 


shortly after the party broke up. 





CHAPTER II. 
GATHERING CLOUDS. 

Two days more, and still neither post nor tele- 
gram. 
cretly 


At last a messenger who had been se- 
dispatched for news returned, and the 
whole camp rang with the tidings of the Meerut 
outbreak on 10th May, and the Delhi mas- 
sacre on the 11th. Providentially for us, just at 
this epoch the general was attacked with a rath- 
er severe form of malarious fever, which confined 
him to bed, and the the 
‘ore devolved on Colonel Rose, as next sen- 


i 


ol 
the 


command of station 





er. No better man could have filled the 
post at that trying crisis. He was cool, deliber- 
ate, clear-headed, had seen much actual service, 


bove all, thoroughly understood the native 


character, and as thoroughly distrusted it. What 
would have happened had the general retained 
command I tremble to think, when I relate what 
followed. 

On the 13th of June, no active signs of mutiny 
having up to that time ' 
station, my husband went out for his evening 
ride by the banks of the river, and on his return 
he was white to the very lips, and his hand shook 
as he held it out for a ‘‘ peg,” a form of stimu- 
lant in which he very rarely indulged. 

**For God's sake, Edward, tell me what has 
oct urred to make you look like that?” I cried. 

‘* Hush,” he said, hoarsely; ‘‘ come into my 
dressing-room and I will tell you.” ss 

And shuddering the while, strong man and 
old soldier as he was, he told me that riding ab- 
sently, with loosened rein, by the river-side, his 


and, a 


shown themselves in our 


horse had suddenly swerved, nearly unseating 
him, and had then stood still and refused to ad- 
vance. Dismounting to see what could have 
frightened the Arab, a plucky little hog-hunter, 
his attention was attracted by a white object 
which lay among the reéds, close inshore, and 
to his intense horror he discovered it to be the 
corpse of a young English girl, terribly hacked 
with sabre-cnts, and with a bullet-wound in the 
left side. A little child, apparently about Coo- 
(Coos age, was clasped tightly to her breast. 

My husband tied the horse to a tree, and with 
some little ditficulty managed to draw the poor 
thing out of the water, and laid her and her 
child on the bank. The dead hands were rig- 
idly closed round the little one, and he did not 
attempt to loosen them. Remounting to for 


assistance, so that the poor bodies might be re 





moved for burial, he suddenly perceived the glit- 
ter of ld chain round the dead woman’s neck 
Thi f it might hereafter prove a clue to he 

identity, bein f rare and curious workmans! 


‘ 
he removed it with gentle hands and the shi 


ing, half - fearful ect with which the living 





» it he found a small dou 
portrait of a 


ry uniform, 





ooking vow 
o locks of ha 
curl, evidently 
little child. On the rev 


im inscription, ** From 


om the head of a 
erse of the trinket was 


Arthur to Annie, 30th 








He put the ornament h, if it could but have 
spoken !—into his pocket, and rode 
** Oh, Eleano said, ** some of 
work has been on somewhe 
last few hours.” ‘Then rising su 
noun his intention of going at 
Fenwick the chaplain, to arrange 


he poor young creature and 
ng morming 
long,” I whispered; *‘and oh, 


» and her husband, Colonel Rose, 





[Supprement, Sepremprn 








in a bitter tone, ‘God grant that they may 


hear of worse nearer home!” 


emn one it There we 
terrible sword than that of 


was, 


ordinary duties and social engagements, not m 


rving though or giving 
was rash enough to plight his 
who might in one short month be lef 
Most of us conscious of the 


seemed creeping slowly but surely 


were 


the more ghastly for that as yet there was , 


immediate herald of its approach. 
ger in the very air, in the food we ate 
ter we drank (for in the East pois 
frequently had recourse to); we s: 
insolent manner and 


lings who served us, and in 


sinistel 


man and woman in the station, th 

bravely to conceal their fears ; 

a clearly founded suspicion even of 

from which attack was likely to come. 
So from our relations as master 

all confidence fled, and mis 

took its place. Some cf those 


trust, 
sides, 

many, no dk ubt 
intent. but we classed all a 


clung to each other in that terrible 


n 
ls who, when 


pool terrined anima 
home is devastated by fire, take ref 


on some t 
for the 


great struggle t 


ny island or floating raft ; 


time of all natural animosity 





given to all alike, t 
verily lie down lamb, and 
frain from touching the sheep. 
then. Women who |} 
a mortal hatred 


ame friendly 


with the 





and be 
Sat for 


without e 


months side by side at the 
xchanging a syllable, no 
token 


of fellowship in o1 
It was like a great 


hands in 


cause, hi settling 
the matter of healing old breaches, 
ing sorrow for by-gone offenses, there 
detauilters. 

When dinner was half over my hn 
in, apologizi gy for his abs ce by 
unforeseen official business had detaine: 


which I saw a look of uneasine 
faces of 
then in 


some of the guests, for ou 
uch a state of tension 
den entry of any one startled us. 
down, vainly tried to eat, 


and fork, and at last 


to their wine. 
to suffice them, fi 


ble, and, bein 


v3 


straint or formality 
strolled into the gs 
approve of smoking 
ed I will relate as I heard it long aft 
my husband’s lips. 

Colonel Rose, Fred Wilson, and 
paired off together (if 
where 


one Can use t 
three are concerned; it 


Mr. 


you can 


[rishism 


lowing, J 


ana 
conversation, 
that day’s sad event, and producing 
singularly enough, Mr. Darrell, in 
moonlight, recognized 


} 
er’ 
ery 


officer, ( 
with his wife and child 
i 


iptain 


a young art 
itioned at ( 
gerness of their debate as to what 
fense it 


of them, been st: ‘awnpore, 


was advisable to ad 


named 





gel tlemen } 
*““compound” gate out into an 
trees which led on to the 
they had gone many yards, 
came ] oximity ol 
ure under one of tl , 

‘** Sahib, Sahib,” said a v 


they 


aware of t 





once been the 

Wilson’s life, while on a tiger 
tion, and had consequently a kind o 
the family. 

» old man rose from 
approat hed the grou 
Llindoostanee, said, 
Kompany’s™ salt fo 
not going to betray the 
There is to be a ris 
o'clock, 
beds: 


ery European—man, \ 








when most 


vour bungalow 





massacred in cold blood. aon 
lieve me. If you doubt me, 1 
doubt me or not, let three of y 


you Major Sahib, and the ¢ 
at once to the old Motee Bag! 


dens]. It is now nearly ten o'clocl 





ng watch there, for though I 

ful to the English, I n fei 

could not save your liv l¢ 

a plac where, in s 
hear and see all for nd tl 
judge whether I have spoken t 

5 he designated Fred, ** must 1 gy 
the old trooper firmly, as young Wils 
strated, ‘vou are too fiery, like y« 
might, pardon me, Sahib, get us : 


You must stay and take care of yor 
Now come; there is no time to lose 


at twelve; and you have a long walk 


ind the Thorntons are coming to | The pass-word is Koosh raho Bhai 
dinner to-night, and they—the ladies, I mean— my brother]. I will 
must not } Vv of this ; : 
] ‘ Coa } ] ling * Jan K ive 


oF 


mf, 


and he was off. 

Our guests arrived, and sick at heart, yet striv. 
ing hard to preserve a cheerful exterior, | 
dowu with them, without my husband. 
look back upon that time now, after all tl 
years, I feel what a singularly strange and 





were, with a me: 
Damox les 
over our heads. eating and drinking, ful 


£ in Marriage, for no m; 
troth 





the bearing 
ough y 
and yet we 
not where to look for our enemies, nor hz 








time 





S858 appeal 


that even 






sounds li 
hornton and Mr. Darrell 


guess the subject of 





course 


the portrait to be t 


had, when he last heard 





a crou 


e, which Fred re 
ognized as that of an old Seikh trooper wl 
meats of saving his father Gene 


shooting 








23) 
», 


not 
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hidden nature they had been until then helpless | 


to grapple with. 

The cavalry remained immovable until this 
demonstration was over, and then old Mora 
Singh and another trooper left their places in 
the ranks, and approaching the Colonel, salam- 
ing profoundly, begged to assure him, on the part 
of the whole regiment, that those whose fathers or 
themselves had, many of them, fought under the 
English at Chillianwalla or Sobraon were not now 
about to prove unfaithful to their salt, and that 
as for those seven recreant troopers, the curses 
of the whole regiment, whose ‘‘ abroo,” or honor, 
they hac taken, went witn them, and they would 
surely coine to ill. 

This declaration of allegiance the Colonel ac- 
cepted in br. +f, well-chosen words, promising that 
the behavior of the regiment should not fail to 
be reported b. him to higher authorities. As 
he remounted his horse, there burst forth another 
hearty English cheer, and I doubt if there were 
a man present that day who would not willingly 
have followed his lion-hearted leader there and 
then to meet death—ay, in its most appalling 
form. 

Such was the tale my husband and Estelle’s 
had to tell, and what I felt on hearing it I need 
scarcely say. But there was more to come 

‘* Mrs. Burgoyne,” said Fred, ‘‘of all black- 
hearted villains, that servant of mine whom you 
so disliked is the blackest.” 

‘* What, Alladeen ?” said I, not one whit sur- 
prised. 

** Yes,” he replied; ‘‘he was one of the chief 
ringleaders of the mutiny which we have just 
quelled. Thank God he has been arrested, and 
with several others will be blown from a gun to- 
morrow morning.” 

** Fred, Fred,” I cried, a thought striking me, 

‘is it not likely that Alladeen may be at the 
bottom of the child's disappearance? For God's 
sake make him speak before it be too late! If 
that poor girl be not relieved from her agonizing 
suspense, and that soon, I verily believe it will 
kill her,” 

Till that moment I think he had almost for- 

ytten his wife and his own bitter sorrows ; but 

1en, looking up with an expression of helpless 
rrief that I have only seen once in a strong man’s 
face, thank God, he bowed his head on his hands, 
ind great scalding drops trickled through his fin- 

vs, I left him, for I knew things must have 
rone hard indeed with Fred Wilson, that he, the 
great muscular Saxon, should cry like a woman. 

When I returned he was himself again, and 
preparing to visit the guard-room where Alla- 
deen was confined, 

‘* Pray God you may be able to give us good 





news on your return!” I said, 

‘Pray God I may!” he replied, solemnly, 
wringing my hand, 

It was iate ere he came back, and Estelle had 
fallen into a deep quiet sleep, which induced us 
to hope for the best. If we only had good ti- 
dings to give her when she woke? And this Fred 
seemed to think would be the case. He had seen 
Alladeern, and the man had at first preserved a 
sullen silence ; 
told at the same time that pardon for him was 
quite out of the question, and that to-morrow he 
must die, he had at last admitted that he knew 
what had become of the child, but would impart 
his information to none but Estelle. He was 
told it was impossible for her to see him, as she 
was seriously ill. 

Very well, he said; then he would die with- 
out telling any one, if he could not see her. 

Cool and composed as ever he was, with death 

staring him in the face. Again they expostu- 
lated with him, still with the same success, un- 
til, half frantic, Fred left him, and between us it 
was arranged, with Dr. O'Brien's consent, that 
should Estelle be better in the morning, as we 
trusted she would, the prisoner, by Colonel Rose’s 
permission, should be brought and confronted 
with her, as any thing would be preferable to be- 
ing left in everlasting ignorance of the child’s 
fate. All night we watched beside her, and still 
she slept, never stirring. At daybreak she awoke, 
just as Fred was anxiously bending over her. 
‘Chéri,” she said, softly, *‘chéri.” And then 
we knew she was safe. It seemed a cruel thing 
to remind her so abruptly of her sorrow, but 
what could we do? It was the only hope that 
remained; she gladly consented to see Alladeen, 
and breathlessly we awaited his arrival. 

At seven o'clock he came, guarded by four 
Europeans—a sergeant and three privates. They 
led him, heavily ironed, into Estelle’s room, and 
they dared not leave him—two on either 
side. At sight of him Estelle shook violently, 
and turned very pale; but commanding herself 
resolutely, she sat up in bed, holding on by the 
curtain, and cried, hoarsely, 

‘* Speak, and tell me what you have done with 
my child!” 

And he spoke; but to me it was more like the 
hissing of a serpent than a human voice. 

**What have I done with your child? And 
why should you think I took your child? For 
revenge, because you, a woman, laughed at my 
beard? Pshaw, that would be a poor revenge ; 
to hide your child, and then restore her, that 
you might love her a hundred times better than 
before! Nay, that is not revenge. I have her 
not, but I know where she is, and will teil you; 
but first let me give you a little present she has 
sent you.” And with a devilish expression on 
his face he fumbled with his manacled hands 
in the **kummerbund,” or waist-cloth, which he 
wore, 

rhe sergeant sprang forward, suddenly remem- 
bering that, through some culpable negligence or 
oversight, they omitted to search their prisoner, 
and that now perhaps he might be in possession 
of some deadly drug or weapon wherewith to 
make away with himself, or to do some injury to 
Estelle. 

** Here,” said Alladeen, pointing to a small 


but when questioned closely, and 


stood 
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parcel which lay hidden amidst the massive 
folds of his girdle; ‘‘it is neither pistol nor 
poison ; you left me no time for either; but if 
you are afraid, hand it to the Madam Sahib 
yourself,” 

" Eagerly Estelle stretched forth her hand, and 
the sergeant gave the packet into her trembling 
little fingers. 

I shall never forget that scene. The rough 
soldiers, with whom “‘ the little missy” had been 
a great pet, sympathizing with the mother, kept 
solemn silence as she untied the knot which kept 
the parcel together, while the Mussulman, stand- 
ing erect between his guard, stately and hand- 
some, watched her intently with a curious smile 
playing about the corners of his mouth. 

The packet was well secured in three covers ; 
first a linen one, then a wax cloth such as is 
used by the natives to protect their correspond- 
ence from damp during the rainy season, then 
paper with cotton inside, As fast as her shak- 
ing hands would allow her, Estelle tore away 
When she came to 
the last one, an indescribably faint, sickening odor 


each successive wrapper. 


diffused itself through the room, she alone being 
too excited to perceive it, and we all started to 
our feet. ‘Too late; for with a smile on her 
face, wondering what her child had sent her, she 
drew forth two tiny blue shoes, a fairy pair of 
silken socks, and oh, horror of horrors! the mu- 
tilated remains of two little feet severed above the 
ankle. 

Then, to break the dead silence which had 
prevailed in the room, came a burst of awful in- 
dignation from the throats of those five English- 
men. Fred sprang over the bed and clutched 
Alladeen by the throat, and in five minutes more 
her Majesty’s government would have been saved 
a charge of powder, had the soldiers not inter- 
fered. 

** You forget, Sir,” said the old sergeant, re- 
spectfully, when Fred’s iron grasp had been re- 
moved, *‘ the man is my prisoner under sentence 
of death, and I am responsible for his safe cus- 
tody. / 

Then they led him off; but when he reached 
the door he looked back with his old impertur- 
bable air, and said, ‘‘I would have died twenty 
deaths to see the English madam look as she 
does now. Ah, it was a noble revenge!” 

‘They placed their hands on his mouth and, 
shuddering, hurried him away; and half an 
hour after, the vulture and the jackal were free 
to banquet undisturbed on the mangled remains, 
if they could find them, of this arch-traitor and 
consummate fiend. He died, as he had lived, 
careless and immovable to the last, secure, as his 
fearful creed taught him, of admission to the 
** regions of the blest.” 

When the door had closed behind him, for the 
first few minutes we could neither of us speak 
for horror; then we thought ot Estelle, hoping 
that she had at least mercifully fallen into a state 
of unconsciousness of her misery. Unconscious 
of it she was, poor soul, but in a different way 
to what we had looked for. She was sitting up 
in bed, playing with and crooning over the ghast- 
ly relics of her bright, beautiful child, stroking 
her face with them, and chuckling to herself as 
she tried the dainty shoes on the poor little dead 
feet. ‘* Ah,” she screamed in her native tongue, 
‘ils te vont bien n’est-ce pas, ma mie ?” and then 
would come a burst of awful laughter, which 
made our very blood run cold. Dr, Newton was 
sent for, and was apprehensive of an attack of 
brain-fever, and all that night we watched by her 
while she tossed about in restless, fitful slumber ; 
but fever she had none. When day dawned, we 
knew the truth. The mental shock, acting on a 
frame already enfeebled by sorrow and sickness, 
had been more than she could bear, and reason 
had left our beloved Estelle, it was feared for- 
ever. 

The poor little remains, all that was left of 
our darling, the sweet fairy child who had been 
a very sunbeam to us all, were buried in conse- 
crated ground, close to the spot where poor Mrs, 
Vance jay. Not there—it would have seemed a 
mockery —but inside the little station church, a 
fair white marble monument was erected : 

‘*In memory of Antoinette Marie, only child 
of Frederick Wilson, Lieutenant in her Majesty's 
133d Regiment of Foot, and of Estelle Margué- 
rite his wife, who was barbarously murdered in 
June, 1857, aged four years and five months,”’ 


— os 


CHAPTER IV. 
SUNSHINE THROUGH THE CLOUDS. 


A sHort time afterward, when the station had 
been put in a state of defense, in case of a visit 
from the insurgents, all the women and children 
having taken refuge in a small fort close by, anx- 
iously awaiting the re-enforcements for which 
the Colonel had applied, a messenger arrived post- 
haste from the general commanding the division 
before Delhi, ordering Colonel Rose to proc eed 
there at once with the 133d and all available 
troops; the women, children, and _ invalids, 
among the latter General Tillotson, to be sent 
in charge of a detachment to Calcutta; and Fer- 
ingheabad, in fact, to be evacuated. 

After heart-breaking farewells, and weary jour- 
neyings through many perils, we arrived safely 
in the City of Palaces. ‘There we remained un- 
til the close of the mutiny, and there we wel- 
comed back the little remnant of our gallant 
regiment which shot and shell and pestilence 
had spared. Many there were to whom those 
farewells, spoken with bursting hearts and swim- 
ming eyes, proved eternal ones. Among them 
was our brave Colonel, who had latterly been 
appointed to the command of a brigade at 
Delhi. 

In storming a breach, with his accustomed 
gallantry, he placed himself, conspicuous by his 
tall, fine figure and kingly bearing (it was said 
of him that he was a man born to rule), at the 
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head of his men. A perfect hail of bullets and 
grape from the enemy’s batteries was whizzing 
around them, and the ranks were thinning fast. 
The men regarded the undertaking as a forlorn 
hope, and so, indeed, it was, and for a second they 
hesitated and ceased to advance. ‘Then Rose 
sprang forward, and obtaining a footing on a 
portion of the bastion, waved the men on with 
his sword. It was the last time his stately well- 
known figure was ever seen by many of them, for 
at that moment a rifle-ball from one of the ene- 
my’s sharp-shooters passed clean through his 
lungs, and he fell, mortally wounded, into the 
And as he fell a 
shout of triumph went forth from the hostile 
force, for they knew the English had lost a great 
leader. The old sergeant laid his chief tenderly 
down for an instant, and, raising his rifle, the 
man who had deprived the army of John Rose's 
life paid for it with his own ; 
a sorry exchange. 


arms of one of his sergeants. 


but, ah me! it was 
ile lingered on in terrible 
agony until evening, but no word of complaint 
nor moan of pain escaped that brave man’s lips 
in his death-throes, lest those other sufferers who 
lay around him in the hospital tent, those less 
sorely wounded than himself, should hear him 
and be discouraged. As the darkness closed 
around, and the ‘‘cease firing’ was sounded 
through the British lines, a smile stole over his 
face, and the friend who watched beside him bent 
down to catch the words he was striving hard to 
utter; they were words of love and comfort for 
his poor old widowed mother in England, the 
mother who had to weep for two other sons slain 
in that awful rebellion. Then he turned his 
head wearily away, and “the light that never 
was on sea or shore” shone on John Rose’s brow, 
as he yielded up his great soul to the God who 
had made it to he so loving, so beloved. His 
grave is lone and solitary enough, in a spot near 
the Cashmere Gate; but his real tomb is in the 
hearts of the English men and women, who knew 
his worth as a commander and as a friend, and 
who loved him too well ever to need to be re- 
minded of him by the fulsome eulogies of monu- 
mental marble. 

Estelle had never recovered her reason, and 
had been, on arrival at Calcutta, sent home to 
srittany under careful guardianship. She was 
very quiet usually, and gave little trouble, but 
the sight of a child at once brought on one of 
the old maniacal paroxysms. Such was the ac- 
count Fred's mother wrote of her. 

When India was restored to quietness and 
peace once more, my husband, whose health was 
greatly shattered by wounds and privations, and 
Fred Wilson, poor fellow, who had lost an arm 
before Delhi, obtained furlough to Europe, and 
with thankful hearts we took our passages in 
the P. and O. steamship Cyrus. For some days 
we were all of us tov ill to leave our cabins, for 
the sea was very high, and nearly every one on 
board suffered severely from mal de mer (that 
name sounds a trifle less repugnant than the oth- 
er one). As soon as I was able, I crawled on 
deck, and lying down on one of the benches, fell 
fast asleep. I was aroused suddenly by the 
familiar sound of a child's voice, a voice I knew, 
oh, so well. I rubbed my eyes and tried hard 
to persuade myself that I was asleep and dream- 
ing, but no, I was wide awake; and there, stand- 
ing beside me, in broad daylight, in the Bay of 
Bengal, her golden hair floating in the breeze, 
her blue eyes laughing at me, her rosy lips part- 
ed as if to speak, was the living, breathing image 
of little Coo-Coo ! 

I thought of all the ghastly stories I had read, 
of the appavition known as the ‘radiant child,” 
of wraiths, of spirits of murdered people appear- 
ing to those dear to them; they all seemed to 
cross my brain in a single moment; and then 
oh, my materialistic reader, don’t be too hard on 
me—think of my weak state, and all the suffer- 
ing I had endured, and don’t laugh when I tell 
you that I went off in a dead faint. When I re 
covered, it was to find my husband bending over 
me. 

** Tt was no spirit you saw, my love,” he said, 
in answer to my rather incoherent questions, 
‘but our own little Coo-Coo in the flesh, re- 
stored to her father’s arms by a merciful Provi- 
dence.” 

And so in truth it was, and I need scarcely 
say much amusement was excited among both 
passengers and crew by the story of ‘*‘ Mrs. Bur- 
goyne’s ghost.”” The child, it appeared, had, 
some months previously, been brought to the 
house of a Mr, Malcolmson, a wealthy civilian 
living at Garden Reach, by a native Mussulman 
woman. She told him that the little one, as he 
would find on washing the coloring from her face 
and hair, was a European child. It had been 
given into her charge at the commencement of 
the mutiny by her husband, whose name was 
Sheik Alladeen, and he had sent her and the 
child, dressed in native clothes and disguised, 
from Feringheabad, miles and miles away, to a 
village on the Hooghly, where his brother lived, 
threatening her with death should she ever di- 
vulge the little thing’s parenta She herself 
did not know her husband's m«¢ o acting, 
but from fear she would have kept the secret. 
However, news reached her that he was dead, 
had been hung or shot as a mutineer, she be- 
lieved; and as she was a very poor woman and 
the child a great expense to her, 





tive in § 


go to the nearest magistrate, who happened to be 
Mr. Malcolmson, and lay her case before him. 
The good old man received the child, and tried 
unsuccessfully to discover her relatives. Poor 
Coo-Coo had forgotten her father’s name, havi 
been taught, with many menaces, to call herself 
by the native one of ‘* Luchmee. Advertise- 
ments were inserted in the two prin 
newspapers, but none of us saw 

course they remained unansw 


i 


them, so of 














she resolved to 


al Indian 


ed; and even h: d 
we noticed them, { doubt whether they would 
have excited our attention, as we should never 
have dreamed of connecting the lost child of the 
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Hooghly village with our darling, whom we onl 
thought of as safe in heaven. 

Mr. Malcolmson, being on the eve of depart 
ure for England, at last determined to adone 
Coo-Coo, and take her with him, fully Satisfied 
in his own mind that her parents had perished rm 
one or other of the great massacres, ‘[he cu. 
rious part of the story was that he should have 
engaged berths in the very skip which was taking 
the little girl’s father away from the onl = 
where any trace of her could ever have been dis. 
covered, ‘The kind old civilian, whose wife and 
children had long been dead, and who had be. 
come greatly attached to the bonny wee waif 
was overjoyed at being the means of restoring 
the stray lamb to the fold where her Joss had 
been so sorely mourned, 


v 


place 
place 


The only consideration that now ren ained 
was, whether the restoration of her child would 
produce any good effect on Estelle’s mental « 





‘ - 
dition. At Fred’s earnest request, we acc: —_. 
nied him to his mother’s home in Brit in 
deed, I don’t know how we could have dex lined 
doing so, for Coo-Coo, willful as ever, utterly 
refused to leave me, we having renewed al] our 
old friendship on the voyage. 

The chateau was a queer, rambling old place, 


so large that there was little fear of the child 
and her mother coming into collision before the 
proper time, for as yet we were all afraid to 
break the news to the latter; indeed, the doc. 
tor who visited her would not hear of its being 
done. 

Estelle’s rooms were on the west side of the 
old castle, overlooking a sort of parterre or 
pleasaunce, in which she sometimes walked - 
and there she always remained, never visiting 
any other part of the house. Coo-Coo’s nursery 
was on the north side, and her ‘*‘ bonne” had 
strict orders on no account to permit the child 
access to the rooms or gardens in the west wing, 
On my first visit to Estelle, she knew me at 
once, but received me as though we had never 
been parted ; the same with her husband, and 
mine. She was very calm and peaceful now, 
although fragile and delicate-looking; in fact, 
the only symptoms of mental disturbance which 
remained were her total obliviousness of all con- 
nected with her Indian life (she seemed not to 
know that she had ever been out of Brittany: 
how she accounted for our acquaintance, I can 
not conceive) and her intense aversion to chil- 
dren, of whom she had always been particularly 
fond. , 

On these two subjects I never touched; on all 
others she conversed rationally and pleasantly, 
The village doctor who attended Estelle, giving 
her nothing more noxious than tisanes— power- 
less to kill or cure—begged us on no account to 
let his patient see her child. ‘*‘ She is the victim 
of monomania, and will do the petite an injury ; 
at least, such is my opinion,” said the little man, 
**T trust to you, Ma- 
dame Burgoyne, to prevent it; these bonnes are 


? 


shrugging his shoulders. 


$1 bétes, 81 bétes ! 
I should tell you, by-the-bye, that Coo-Coo 
had by no means forgotten her mother; she 
continually asked me where ‘*‘maman” was, 
for she had now discarded Hindoostanee for 
French, and I had to tell the most shocking 
fibs on the subject. She had also found a very 
good likeness of Estelle in her grandmother's 
room, and insisted on having it hung over her 
own little bed, and saying her prayers to it every 
night. i 
You can fancy my horror when, sitting with 
Estelle one day in the pretty old-fashioned 
per room overlooking the flower garden, I 
denly overheard two voices, a child’s and a ; 
ant’s, raised in hot dispute; and before I could 
leave my seat, the garden door was pushed vi 
lently open, and Miss Coo-Coo, followed by het 
favorite white poodle puppy, Fleur-de-Lis, danced 
in triumph a saraband over old Jean the garden- 
er’s most cherished flower beds, pursued by that 
injured domestic in a state of exceeding pe rspi- 
ration and wrath. Round and round the beds 
he chased her, uttering maledictions, and « 
upon all the saints in the calendar for help ; 
the child's sturdy legs did her far better service 
than poor old Jean’s gouty ones did him, and, for 
the nonce, The old gardener vy 
to fetch the bonne, and my lady then began to play 
at ball with her puppy, tossing him into a cluster 
of magnificent carnations, until all their head 
were broken from the stalks, All this time Es 
telle had grown paler and paler; now she lifted 
her head, and a gleam shot out of her dark eyes 
which made me tremble, not for myself, but for 
the child. ‘Then, her hands clinched, her face 
working, she rose and went quickly to the win- 
dow, just as the last carnation had been guill 











she es aped., 





1as 





tined. I followed, rather rashly, for as Coo-Ce 
stood looking out for some fresh mischief, she 


suddenly spied me, and, heigh-presto, she left 


the garden, ran in through the open window on 


to the ground-floor, and now her little feet were 
What was to be 
open, and could not be 


coming pattering up the stairs. 
done? Qur door was 
fastened, as only that morning the lock had | 
removed for repair; and in another second 
child would be in the room. 


moment more ar 
pinafore full of scarlet blossoms, 

**Oh, Madame Bu 
de jolis fleurs pour toi; m 
ment il grogne! 
pale angry face beside me; 


el puppy, and every 








trouvé, je t’ai trouvé! 

At sound of the voice and the name, Est 
showed no more anger 
child’s arms from her neck, she k 
and then at me, 
she - 


I was silent, and the pe littie thing at re 


yoked at het 


drppLEM E 


“Nay, § uid 








I caught Estelle 
round the waist and forced her into a chair; a 
d the litile one trotted in, her 


goyne,” she began, ‘‘j’ai 
tis le vieux Jean com- 
when she paused at sight of the 
and, dropping flow- 
thing else, she flew to 
Estelle’s side, and flung her little arms round 


her mother’s neck, crying, ‘‘ Oh, maman, je t al 


, but gently detaching the 


and said, quietly, ‘** Who 1s 







ver seen 





j ne 
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visit us In | 
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ff fortune-hi 
ply.” Not 
he word, mi 
nd guard he 
herish her Nl 
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eral; and sh 
i¢ should e 
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ised it, wot 
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write ou 
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QrppLEMENT, 
Coo-Coo, dear mother, your own little 





[| am 
C00. 
“Nay, 


never 


said Estelle, sadly, and I thought I 
seen her eyes look so mild or natural 
, her illness; ~" there was once a child called 
Coo, but she is with the angels. Go away, 


eo an | | lay 
g "I 











ng 4 yr littl : girl could not, of course, com- 
sand the scene before her, but she was awe- 
’ ad frightened, and felt that she had been 
ie so, sitting down on the floor beside Es- 
> ond hiding her face in her mother’s dress, 
sad as if her little heart would break. Then 
old chord — who shall say how?— in the 
ers heart was tou hed, and she stooped 
: 1. sing the little one, took her to her 


en, knowing she was safe, I gen- 
door behind me and went out, leav- 





her softly weeping 
L'ENVOL 
(aly the other day I paid them all a visit in 
call 1 ateau Estelle is but little 


save that her figure is rounder and 
e is a thread or two of silver in 
ixuriant hair; her eyes are as bright and 
as sweet as they were fifteen years ago, 
to look at her, no one would guess what ter- 





suffering the vivacious littkhe woman had 

” h. She is as fond and proud as 

f he ys soldat,” as she now calls Fred, 

has grown a trifle stouter of late 

Ht army long ago and has taken to 

feming, W he appears to enjoy. At first he 

. loss of $s arm, fortunately the left one, 

tely; but, as he himself said, ** It was almost 

earth the loss of an arm to find one’s self looked 

as a hero by men and women—especially 
yomen ! 

A | Coo-Co the pet, the darling—the cause 


which I have dwelt on 
0-Coo, as they still call her, An- 
alls herself, is now a lovely young 
eyed, golden-haired, and—shall I 
| as of old, her mother and grand- 
e pride of that quaint old Breton 
we, he ther’s left arm, as he laughingly 
lls her, More than that, she is an heiress in 
» right, for old Mr. Malcolmson, who died 

it two years ago, left her sole residuary lega- 

f his very handsome fortune. She is coming 
sit us in London next autumn, and I must in- 

st in at least one big stick wherewith to keep 
f fortune-hunters, for ‘‘ none but eligibles need 


is trouble 
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PHINEAS REDUX. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Author of “ Lady Anna,” “ He Knew he was Right,” 
“Orley | “Can You Forgive Her? 
“The Small House at Allington,” 
“ Phineas Finn,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


SOMETHING 


OUT OF THE WAY. 


Tue Brake hounds went out four days a week 
—Monday, Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday ; 
but the hunting party on this Saturday was very 
small. None of the ladies joined in it, and when 
Lord Chiltern came down to breakfast at half 
past eight he met no one but Gerard Maul 
** Where's Spooner?” he asked. But neither 
Maule nor the servant could answer th« que 
tion. Ma: 


’ 
l 
a day frem the beginning of cubbing to the end 


Spooner was a man who never miss« 


of the season, and who, when April came, could 
give you an account of the death of every fox 
killed. Chiltern cracked his eggs, and said noth- 
ing more for the moment, but Gerard Maule had 
his suspicions. ‘‘He must be 
Maule; ‘‘suppose you send up to him.” 
servant was sent, and down with 
Spooner’s compliments. Spooner 

mean to hunt to-day. 


said 
The 
came Mr. 

Mr didn't 
He had something of a 


coming 


like Spooner of Spoon Hall, whose only pride in 
regard to clothes had hitherto been 
sessed more pairs of breeches than any « 
in the county. It 





that he pos 


ther man 


was ascertained afterward, 


when the circumstances came to be investigated, 
that he had sent a man all the way across to | 
Spoon Hall for that « 


oat and the colored neck- 
handkerchief on the , , 
most 





one maliciously ld t oad 
Lady Chiltern, however, always declared that 
her secrecy on the matter 


olable. 


had always been invi- 


** Yes, Lady Chiltern; yes,” said Mr, Spoon- | 
er, as he took a seat at the table; ‘‘ wonders | 
never cease, do they He had prepared him 
self even for this moment, and had determined 
to show Miss Palliser that he could be sprightly 
and engaging even without his hunting habili 
ments 

‘* What lI 1 Chiltern do without you? 
one of the s asked ; 

** Hell have to do his bes 

“ He'll never kill a fox,” said Miss Palliser 

** Oh & ! knows what he's ut I is 
so fond of my} vy this morning t It , 


I'd let the hunting slide for once 
not make a toil of his pleasu 
Lady Chiltern knew all about it, 





but Adelaide | 
Palliser knew nothing Madame Goesler, when 

neck-tie, at 
pected the execution of somé 


Phineas 


she observed the light blue 


once sus- | 
great intentior 
was absorbed in 


the 
tr 


difference in the man 











about the bush * Would it suit your views, my 
be Mrs. Spooner ?’ that’s about the k ng 
A clean-made littie mare, 
rhis last observation did not refer 
to Adelaide Palliser, but to an animal standing 
in Lord Chiltern’s stables, 
from Charlie Dickers for a 


dear, t 
and the short of it 
isn't she 








**He bought her 


twenty-pound note 


last April rhe mare hadn't a leg to stand 
upon; Charlie had been stagging with her for 
the last two months, and knocked her all to 
pieces Shes a screw, of course, but there isn't 
any thing carries Chiltern so well. There's noth 


ing like a good screw A man ‘ll often go with 








two hundred and fifty guineas between hi leg 
supposed to be all there because the animal 
sound, and yet he don’t know his work If y 
ke schooling a yout in, that’s all very wel 
1 used t e tond of n el but I've come t 
feel that being carried t ounds w tn ! 
t} king about it is t ‘ ' f hunting, afte 
‘ 1) ler what the ladic ‘ Shall w 

back nd Ss ] { yt ned t l 

T iM Sy nt I little fid 
get Do th ‘ mostiy all the 
m 

** I fancy they d 

** | suppose there's son f dividing them 
They tell me you know all « t women lf you 
want to get one to yourself, how you man 
vag 

. perpetuity, do you mean, Mr. Spooner? 

Y Way int I rf | KNOW 
t to Say a te \\ t € 

‘Exactly that tt y a few words. | 
cgontt b M4 be I youved ne this 
kind of g bef 

I should watch 1 pportanity,” said P} 

ea membering a {i fe in W 
he l t i m ad found it very 
difficult to get an opportunity 

** But I must go after luncl said Mr. Spoon 
el . I'm expected home to dinner, and I don't 


know mu 


sunday 


1 whether they il like me to stop ovel 
1 were to tell Lady Chiltert 


‘*T was to have gone on ‘Thursday, you know 


**] think I shall propose to that 
about made up my mind t 
can t before half . dozen of the: 
Lady C, to trot her out into the 


girl 


call her out 


Couldn't you get 
garden? You and she are thick as thieve 


I should think Miss Palliser was rather dif 


































































ntly. appl Not an eligible in the ordinary sense of ficult to be manage 
ving the word, mark you, but one who will take her | Phineas declined to interfere, taking upon 
wer- | guard her and cherish her, as her father will himself to assure Mr. Spooner that attempts 
nt to herish her mother, until his life’s end. arrange matters in that way never succeeded 
ays The Tillotsons you may see any day in Chel- He went in and settled himself to the work of 
ury ; tenham. The General staid too long in India answering correspondents at ‘Tankerville, while 
nan, st that ‘one year more” which kills so many Mr. Spooner hung about the drawing-room, hoy 
Ma- corang.~and then retired upon a canal ofitan ing that circumstances and time might favor him 
hese nsion, a torpid liver, and a paralytic stroke. It is to feared that made himself extrem 
. He has partially recovered from the latter illness, ly disagreeable to poor Lady Chiltern, to whom 
‘Coo and is wheeled about in a bath-chair, finding his he was intending to open his heart could he only 
she chief solace in running down the whole British find an opportunity for so much as that. But 
— army and exalting the native one. Poor old Lady Chiltern was determined not to have | 
ae ery! she has a bad time of it with her gen confidence, and at last withdrew from the sce 
be eral; and she sometimes quakes in her shoes lest in order that she might not be entrapped. 1 
; ve should ever hear of the part she took in de- fore lunch had come all the party knew what v 
res nuding him of the authority which, had he exer- to happen—except Adelaide herself. She, t 
_ ised it, would unquestionably have added anoth- perceived that something was in the wind—tl 
bis er massacre to the blood-stained annals of 1857. there wa me sti me discomfort, some 
Dr. O'Brien, you will be happy to hear, is in cret affair forward, or some event expect 
"_ full enjoyment of health, and a property situated, which made them all unea ind she did « 
us described by himself, ‘‘in Oireland, a nate nect it with the presence of Mr. Spooner But 
ttle pleece in the bogs,” where one day he very | in piti ignorance of facts that were cl 
uly mistook a Fenian for a snipe. enou to every bi else e went on watch 
7 And now, my dears, farewell. You imposed a | and ing, with a half-formed idea that t 
— iinful task on Aunt Eleanor when you asked het | house would be more pl int as soon as M 
ner srite out for vou the story of little Coo-( 00: | Sy t hould have tal his departure I 
: ed 1s she writes there spring around her bitter was to go after lunch. But on such occasi 
a . mories of that terrible time which England can there f irse, a latitude, and *‘ after lunc 
: ; : er forget, when the blood of strong men and may be stret hed at any rate to the five-o'clocl 
Pas lerly nurtured women, the babe of a week old | tea At three o'clock Mr. Spooner was still hang 
. - the child who played at his mother’s knee, | ing about Madame Goesler and Phineas, with 
° s mingled together in one great holocaust, in in openly declared intention of friendly inte 
b a name and for the glory of those hideous fe ‘ e, had gone out to walk together Lord 
— those abominable Mumbo-Jumbos, which ] Baldock w n horseback I'wo ot 
» Oe hmin and Mussulman alike call faith and re- | t ld ladies hun r the fire and gossiped 
- n.* And as the last words fall from my pen, | | J ( had her | when ¢ 
ml s, as if by magic, before me a great cloud } a en Adelaide Palliser declared her inter 
: ; , ay , ‘ , 
ads So ene SD oF them dearly loved, | “HE SAT DOWN FOR A MOMENT TO THINK OF IT ALL | tior UKINg Into ( igre Might I a 
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garded him as a permanent assistant unpaid 
huntsman to the Brake hounds. It was not with- 
in the compass of Miss Palliser’s imagination to 
conceive that this man should intend to propose 
himself to her as her lover. 

‘¢T have been waiting for this opportunity all 
the morning,” said Mr. Spooner. Adelaide Pal- 
liser turned round and looked at him, still un- 
derstanding nothing. Ride at any fence hard 
enough, and the chances are you'll get over. 
The harder you ride the heavier the fall, if you 
get a fall, but the greater the chance of your 
getting over. This had been a precept in the 
life of Mr. Spooner, verified by much experi- 
ence, and he had resolved that he would be 
guided by it on this occasion. ‘* Ever since I 
first saw you, Miss Palliser, I have been so much 
taken by you that—that—in point of fact, I love 
you better than all the women in the world I ever 
saw ; and will you—will you be Mrs. Spooner ?” 

He had at any rate ridden hard at his fence. 
There had been no craning, no looking about 
for an easy place, no hesitation as he brought 
his horse up to it. No man ever rode straighter 
than he did on this occasion. Adelaide stopped 
short on the path, and he stood opposite to her, 
with his fingers inserted between the closed but- 
tons of his frock-coat. ‘*‘ Mr. Spooner!” ex- 
claimed Adelaide. 

‘**T am quite in earnest, 
man ever was more in earnest. I can offer you 
a comfortable, well-furnished home, an undi- 
vided heart, a good settlement, and no embar- 
rassment on the property. I’m fond of a coun- 
try life myself, but I'll adapt myself to you in 
every thing reasonable.” 

‘“You are mistaken, Mr. Spooner ; 
indeed.” 

** How mistaken ?” 

**T mean that it is altogether out of the ques- 
tion. You have surprised me so much that I 
couldn't stop you sooner ; but pray do not speak 
of it again.” 

**It is a little sudden, but what is a man to 
do? If you will only think of it a! 

‘T can’t think of it at all. There is no need 
for thinking. Really, Mr. Spooner, I can’t go 
on with you. If you wouldn’t mind turning 
back, I'll walk into the village by myself.” Mr, 
Spooner, however, did not seem inclined to obey 
this injunction, and stood his ground, and when 
she moved on, walked on beside her. ‘'I must 
insist on being left alone,” she said. 

‘*T haven’t done any thing out of the way,” 
said the lover. 

**T think it’s very much out of the way. I 
have hardly ever spoken to you before. If you 
will only leave me now, there shall not be a word 
more said about it.” 

But Mr. Spooner was a man of spirit. ‘‘ I’m 
not in the least ashamed of what I’ve done,” he 
said. 

‘*But you might as well go away, when it 
can’t be of any use.” 

‘*T don’t know why it shouldn’t be of use. 
Miss Palliser, I’m a man of good property. My 
great-great-grandfather lived at Spoon Hall, and 
we've been there ever since. My mother was 
one of the Platters of Platter House. I don’t 
see that I’ve done any thing out of the way 
As for shilly-shallying and hanging about, I 
never knew any good come from it. Don’t let 
us quarrel, Miss Palliser. Say that you'll take 
a week to think of it.” 

** But I won't think of it at all; and I won't 
go on walking with you. If you'll go one way 
Mr. Spooner, I'll go the other.” 

Then Mr. Spooner waxed angry. ‘* Why 
am I to be treated with disdain ?” he said. 

“‘T don’t want to treat you with disdain. I 
only want you to go away.” 

**You seem to think that I’m something— 
something altogether beneath you.” 

And so in truth she did. Miss Palliser had 
never analyzed her own feelings and emotions 
about the Spooners whom she met in society ; 
but she probably conceived that there were peo- 
ple in the world who, from certain accidents, 
were accustomed to sit at dinner with her, but 
who were no more fitted for her intimacy than 
were the servants who waited upon her. Such 
people were to her little more than the tables 
and chairs with which she was brought in con- 
tact. ‘They were persons with whom it seemed 
to her to be impossible that she should have any 
thing in common, who were her inferiors as 
completely as were the monials around her. 
Why she should thus despise Mr. Spooner, while 
in her heart of hearts she loved Gerard Maule, 
it would be difficult to explain. It was not sim- 
ply an affair of age, nor of good looks, nor alto- 
gether of education. Gerard Maule was by no 
means wonderfully erudite. They were both 
addicted to hunting. Neither of them did any 
thing useful. In that respect Mr. Spooner stood 
the higher, as he managed his own property 
successfully. But Gerard Maule so his 
clothes, and so carried his limbs, and so pro- 
nounced his words that he was to be regarded 
as one entitled to make love to any lady ; where- 
as poor Mr. Spooner was not justified in propos- 
ing to marry any woman much more gifted than 
his own house-maid. Such, at least, were Ade- 
laide Palliser’s ideas. 

**T don’t think ary thing of the kind,” she 
said, ‘‘ only I want you to go away. I shall go 
back to the house, and I hope you won't ac 
company me. If you do, I shall turn the other 
way.” Whereupon she did retire at once, and 
he was left standing in the path. 

There was a seat there, and he sat down for a 
moment to think of it all. Should he persevere 
in his suit, or should he rejoice that he had es- 
caped from such an ill-conditioned minx? He 
remembered that he had read, in his younger 
days, that lovers in novels generally do perse- 
vere, and that they are almost always successful 
at Jast. In affairs of the heart such perseverance 
was, he thought, the correct thing. But in this 
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instance the conduct of the lady had not given 
him the slightest encouragement. When a horse 
balked with him at a fence, it was his habit to 
force the animal till he jumped it, as the groom 
had recommended Phineas todo. But when he 
had encountered a decided fall, it was not sensi- 
ble practice to ride the horse at the same place 
again. ‘There was probably some occult cause 
for failure. He could not but own that he had 
been thrown on the present occasion—and, upon 
the whole, he thought that he had better give it 
up. He found his way back to the house, put 
up his things, and got away to Spoon Hall in 
time for dinner, without seeing Lady Chiltern or 
any of her guests. 

** What has become of Mr. Spooner?” Maule 
asked, as soon as he returned to Harrington Hall. 

‘* Nobody knows,” said Lady Chiltern; ** but 
I believe he has gone.” 

** Has any thing happened ?” 

**T have heard no tidings, but if you ask for 
my opinion, I think something has happened. 
A certain lady seems to have been ruffled, and a 
certain gentleman has disappeared. I am in- 
clined to think that a few unsuccessful words 
have been spoken.” Gerard Maule saw that 
there was a smile in her eye, and he was satisfied. 

** My dear, what did Mr. Spooner say to you 
during his walk?” ‘This question was asked by 
the ill-natured old lady in the presence of nearly 
all the party. 

** We were talking of hunting,” said Adelaide. 

** And did the poor old woman get her half 
sovereign ?” 

** No—he forgot that. We did not go into 
the village at all. I was tired and came back.” 

‘© Poor old woman—and poor Mr. Spooner!” 

Every body in the house knew what had oc- 
curred, as Mr. Spooner’s discretion in the con- 
duct of this affair had not been equal to his val- 
or; but Miss Palliser never confessed openly, 
and almost taught herself to believe that the man 
had been mad or dreaming during that special 
hour. 





CHAPTER XX. 
PHINEAS AGAIN IN LONDON. 


Purneas, on his return to London, before he 
had taken his seat in the House, received the 
following letter from Lady Laura Kennedy : 


“Dexespen, February 8, 1870. 

“Dear Frrenp,—I thought that perhaps you 
would have written to me from Harrington. Vio- 
let has told me of the meeting between you and 
Madame Goesler, and says that the old friend- 
ship seems to have been perfectly re-established. 
She used to think once that there might be more 
than friendship, but I never quite believed that. 
She tells me that Chiltern is quarreling with the 
Pallisers. You ought not to let him quarrel with 
people. I know that he would listen to you. 
He always did. 

‘*T write now especially because I have just 
received so dreadful a letter from Mr. Kennedy! 
[ would send it you were it not that there are in 
it a few words which on his behalf I shrink from 
showing even to you. It is full of threats. He 
begins by quotations from the Scriptures and 
from the Prayer-book to show that a wife has no 
right to leave her husband—and he then goes on 
to the law. One knows all that of course. And 
then he asks whether he ever ill-used me? Was 
he ever false to me? Do I think that, were I to 
choose to submit the matter to the iniquitous 
practices of the present Divorce Court, I could 
prove any thing against him by which even that 
low earthly judge would be justified in taking 
from him his marital authority? And if not, 
have I no conscience? Can I reconcile it to my- 
self to make his life utterly desolate and wretch- 
ed simply because duties which I took upon my- 
self at my marriage have become distasteful to 
me ? 

‘**'These questions would be very hard to an- 
swer were there not other questions that I could 
ask, Of course I was wrong to marry him. I 
know that now, and I repent my sin in sackcloth 
and ashes. But I did not leave him after I mar- 
ried him till he had brought against me horrid 
accusations—accusations which a woman could 
not bear, which, if he believed them himself, 
must have made it impossible for him to live 
with me. Could any wife live with a husband 
who declared to her face that he believed that 
she had a lover? And in this very letter he says 
that which almost repeats the accusation. He 
has asked me how I can have dared to receive 
you, and desires me never either to see you or to 
wish to see you again. And yet he sent for you 
to Lough Linter before you came, in order that 
you might act as a friend between us. How 
could I possibly return to a man whose power of 
judgment has so absolutely left him ? 

**T have a conscience in the matter—a con- 
science that is very far from being at ease. I 
have done wrong, and have shipwrecked every 
hope in this world. No woman was ever more 
severely punished. My life is a burden to me, 
and I may truly say that I look for no peace this 
side the grave. I am conscious, too, of contin- 
ued sin—a sin unlike other sins—not to be avoid- 
ed, of daily occurrence—a sin which weighs me to 
the ground. But I should not sin the less were I 
toreturntohim. Of course he can plead his mar- 
riage. Thethingisdoue. But it can’t be right 
that a woman snould pretend to love a man 
whom she loathes. I couldn’t live with him. 
If it were simply to go and die, so that his pride 
would be gratified by my return, I would do it; 
but I should not die. ‘There would come some 
horrid scene, and I should be no more a wife to 
him than I am while living here. 

**He now threatens me with publicity. He 
declares that unless I return to him he will put 
into some of the papers a statement of the whole 
case. Of course this would be very bad. Tobe 
obscure and untalked of is all the comfort that 
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] now remains to me. And he might say things 
that would be prejudicial to others—especially 
to you. Could this in any way be prevented ? 
I suppose the papers would publish any thing; 
and you know how greedily people will read 
slander about those whose names are in any way 
remarkable. In my heart I believe he is in- 
sane; but it is very hard that one’s privacy 
should be at the mercy of a madman. He says 
that he can get an order from the Court of 
Queen’s Bench which will oblige the judges in 
Saxony to send me back to England in the cus- 
tody of the police; but that I do not believe. I 
had the opinion of Sir Gregory Grogram before I 
came away, and he told me that it was not so. 
I do not fear his power over my person, while 
I remain here, but that the matter should be 
dragged forward before the public. 

**T have not answered him yet, nor have I 
shown his letter to papa. I hardly liked to tell 
you when you were here, but I almost fear to 
talk to papa about it. He never urges me to go 
back, but I know that he wishes that I should 
do so. He has ideas about money which seem 
singular to me, knowing, as I do, how very gen- 
erous he has been himself. When I married, 
my fortune, as you knew, had been just used in 
paying Chiltern’s debts. Mr. Kennedy had de- 
clared himself to be quite indifferent about it, 
though the sum was large. The whole thing 
was explained to him, and he was satisfied. Be- 
fore a year was over he complained to papa, and 
then papa and Chiltern together raised the mon- 
ey—£40,000—and it was paid to Mr. Kennedy. 
He has written more than once to papa’s lawyer 
to say that, though the money is altogether use- 
less to him, he will not return a penny of it, be- 
cause by doing so he would seem to abandon his 
rights. Nobody has asked him to return it. 
Nobody has asked him to defray a penny on my 
account since I left him. But papa continues 
to say that the money should not be lost to the 
family. I can not, however, return to such a 
husband for the sake of £40,000. Papa is very 
angry about the money, because he says that if 
it had been paid in the usual way at my mar- 
riage, settlements would have been required that 
it should come back to the family after Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s death in the event of my having no child 
But, as it is now, the money would go to his es- 
tate after my death. I don’t understand why it 
should be so, but papa is always harping upon it, 
and declaring that Mr. Kennedy’s pretended gen- 
erosity has robbed us all. Papa thinks that were 
I to return, this could be arranged; but I could 
not go back to him for such a reason. What 
does it matter? Chiltern and Violet will have 
enough; and of what use would it be to such a 
one as I am to have a sum of money to leave be- 
hind me? I should leave it to your children, 
Phineas, and not to Chiltern’s, 

** He bids me neither see you nor write to you 
—but how can I obey a man whom I believe to 
be mad? And when I will not obey him in the 
greater matter by returning to him, it would be 
absurd were I to attempt to obey him in smaller 
details. I don’t suppose I shall see you very 
often. His letter has, at any rate, made me 
feel that it would be impossible for me to return 
to England, and it is not likely that you will 
soon come here again. I will not even ask you 
to do so, though your presence gave a brightness 
to my life for a few days which nothing else could 
have produced. But when the lamp for a while 
burns with special brightness there always comes 
afterward a corresponding dullness. I had to 
pay for your visit, and for the comfort of my 
confession to you at Kénigstein. I was deter- 
mined that you should know it all; but, having 
told you, I do not want to see you again. As 
for writing, he shall not deprive me of the con- 
solation—nor, I trust, will you. 

**Do you think that I should answer his let- 
ter, or will it be better that I should show it to 
papa? I am very averse to doing that, as I have 
explained to you; but I would do so if I thought 
that Mr. Kennedy really intended to act upon 
his threats. I will not conceal from you that 
it would go nigh to kill me if my name were 
dragged through the papers. Can any thing be 
done to prevent it? If he were known to be 
mad, of course the papers would not publish his 
statements ; but I suppose that if he were to 
send a letter from Lough Linter with his name 
to it, they would print it. It would be very, very 
cruel, 

“God bless you. I need not say how faith- 
fully I am Your friend, “L. a.” 


This letter was addressed to Phineas at his 
club, and there he received it on the evening be- 
fore the meeting of Parliament. He sat up for 
nearly an hour thinking of it after he read it. 
He must answer it at once. That was a matter 
of course. But he could give her no advice that 
would be of any service to her. He was, indeed, 
of all men the least fitted to give her counsel in 
her present emergency. It seemed to him that 
as she was safe from any attack on her person, 
she need only remain at Dresden, answering his 
letter by what softest negatives she could use. 
It was clear to him that in his present condition 
she could take no steps whatever in regard to 
the money. That must be !eft to his conscience, 
to time, and to chance. As to the threat of pub- 
licity, the probability, he thought, was that it 
would lead to nothing. He doubted whether 
any respectable newspaper would insert such a 
statement as that suggested. Were it publish- 
ed, the evil must be borne. No diligence on 
her part, or on the part of her lawyers, could 
prevent it. 

But what had she meant when she wrote of 
continual sin, sin not to be avoided, of sin re- 
peated daily, which nevertheless weighed her 
to the ground? Was it expected of him that 
he should answer that portion of her letter ? 
It amounted to a passionate renewal of that 
; declaration of affection for himself which she 
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had made at Kénigstein, and which had 
vaded her whole life since some Paras 
cedent to her wretched marriage, 
he thought of it, tried to analyze the nat 8, ag 
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must tell her so, though his hopes of pen he 
been poor indeed. He had taken the a had 
portunity, and had declared his purpose TSt op. 
with the imperturbable serenity we 
kind-hearted woman, had patte 
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engagement with Mr. Kennedy. Could ; , 
that at that moment she could have loved | be 
as she now said she did, and that she thoald 
have been so cold, so calm, and so kind - wae 
at that very moment, this coldness cal _ 
s Ape : » Calmness 
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a passion? How different had been his we 
love! He had been neither calm nor kin 
He had felt himself for a day or two to — 
terribly knocked about that the world meas ~ 
ing to him. For a month or two he Be pg 
garded himself as a man peculiarly prea 
stanced—marked for misfortune and for a soli. 
tary life. Then he had retricked his henna 
and before twelve months were passed had ri 
most forgotten his love. He knew noy - 
thought that he knew, that the continued = 
dulgence of a hopeless passion was a fol . 
posed to the very instincts of man and wo 
a weakness showing want of fibre and of muscle 
in the character. But here was a woman who 
could calmly conceal her passion in jts cule 
days, and marry a man whom she did not Jove 
in spite of it, who could make her heart her 
feelings, and all her feminine delicacy subordi. 
nate to material considerations, and nevertheless 
could not rid herself of her passion in the course 
of years, although she felt its existence to be an 
intolerable burden on her conscience. On which 
side lay strength of character and on which side 
weakness? Was he strong, or was she? 

And he tried to examine his own feelings in 
regard to her. The thing was so long ago that 
she was to him as some aunt, or sister, 50 mu h 
the elder as to be almost venerable. He ae. 
knowledged to himself a feeling which ' 
incumbent upon him to quad nel ee 
service, could he serve her by any work of his 
He was, or would be, devoted to her. He owed 
her a never-dying gratitude. But were she free 
to marry again to-morrow, he knew that he 
could not marry her. She herself had said the 
same thing. She had said that she would be 
his sister. She had specially required of him 
that he should make known to her his wife, 
should he ever marry again. She had declared 
that she was incapable of further jealousy ; and 
yet she now told him of daily sin of which her 
conscience could not assoil itself. 

** Phineas,” said a voice close to his ears, “ are 
you repenting your sins ?” 

**Oh, certainly. What sins?’ 

It was Barrington Erle. ‘* You know that we 
are going to do nothing to-morrow, ” continued he, 

**So I am told.” 

**We shall let the Address pass almost with- 
out a word. Gresham will simply express his 
determination to oppose the Church Bill to the 
knife. He means to be very plain-spoken about 
it. Whatever may be the merits of the bill, it 
must be regarded as an unconstitutional effort to 
retain power in the hands of the minority, com 
ing from such hands as those of Mr. Daubeny. 
[ take it he will go at length into the question 
of majorities, and show how inexpedient it is on 
behalf of the nation that any ministry should re- 
main in power who can not command a majority 
in the House on ordinary questions. I dont 
know whether he will do that to-morrow or at 
the second reading of the bill.” 

**T quite agree with him.” 

“Of course you do. Every body agrees with 
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him. No gentleman can have a doubt on the 
subject. Personally, I hate the idea of Church 
Reform. Dear old Mildmay, who taught me all 


I know, hates it too. But Mr. Gresham is the 
head of our party now, and much as I may dif- 
fer from him on many things, I am bound to 
follow him. If he proposes Church Reform in 
my time, or any thing else, I shall support him. 

**T know those are your ideas.” 

‘Of course they are. ‘There are no other 
ideas on which things can be made to work. 
Were it not that men get drilled into it by the 
force of circumstances, any government 1n this 
country would be impossible. Were it not 8, 
what should we come to? The Queen woul 
find herself justified in keeping in any set 0! 
Ministers who could get her favor, and ambitious 
men would prevail without any support from the 
country. The Queen must submit to dictation 
from some quarter.” a 

‘She must submit to advice, certainly.” 

‘¢ Don’t cavil at a word when you know it 
be true,” said Barrington, energetically. “The 
constitution of the country requires that sl 
should submit to dictation. Can it come salelj 
from any other quarter than that of a majority 
of the House of Commons ?” 

**T think not.” =” 

‘We are all agreed about that. Nota single 
man in either House would dare to deny it. And 
if it be so, what man in his senses can think ol 
running counter to the party which he believes 
to be right in its general views? A man 50 bar- 
dened with scruples as to be unable to act 74 
way should keep himself aloof from public lite. 
Such a one can not serve the country in I arlis- 
ment, though he may possibly do so with pen ane 
ink in his closet.” pe 

**T wonder, then, that you should have askes 
me to come forward again after what I did abou 
the Irish land question,” said Phineas. a 

‘* A first fault may be forgiven w hen the = 
ner has in other respects been useful. ‘The long 
and the short of it is that you must vote with us 
against Daubeny’s bill, Browborough ses * 
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wale enough. He supported his chief in the 


pa all his protestations at Tankerville.” , 
taoth of al 


wi: | am not Browborough.” _ r 
“Nor half so go¢ xd a man if you desert us, 

; ston Erle, with anger. 

‘J sa) ast g about that. He has his ideas 
4 and [have mine. But I will go so far 
‘ ‘YT have not yet made up my mind. I 
i} ask advice ; but you must not quarrel with 
Ty cay that I must seek it from some one 
eT iess distin¢ tly a partisan than you are.’ 


jess G 


a 








hin 
nin 





7 





s ; 
wr From Monk ?” 
a from Mr. Monk. I do think it will be 
sha country that this measure should 
the hands of Mr. Daubeny.” 


hy the d— should you support it, 





why 
your own party at the same time ? 
vou can’t do it.—Well, Ratler, my 
losopher, how is it going to be?” 


ler had joined them, but was still stand- 
. vied, not condescend- 





hafore the seat they occuy 
-++ down in amicable intercourse with a man 
»- to whom he did not yet know whether to re- 
oa ’ a friend or foe. ** We shall be very 
e".. @e the next month or six weeks,” said Rat- 


i And then?” asked Phineas. 
t will depend on what may be the 
nsane men who never ought to 


er of a few in 


: ve seats in the House.’ ; 
” 6e as Mr. Monk and Mr. Turnbull ?” 


» it was well known that both those gentle- 


recognized as leading men, were 


1 who were 

ane Radicals, and it was supposed that they 
‘ Radicals, PI : 
ih would support any bill, come whence it 


h would separate Church and State 
Monk,” said Ratler. I will 
bull m Ly be an exception. It is 
to go in for every thing in the way 
n. and he is 


a man has once been in office—why, 








at any rate consistent, 


’ said Phin- 


ynfess I do not like a deserter.” 
said Barrington 


l< 


neas will be all right, 





| 
ope so,” said Mr. Ratler, as he passed on. | 
tatler and I run very much in the | 


I same 
said Barrington, *‘ but I fancy there is 








gr : 
8 tle difference in the motive power. 
‘Rath wants place, 
‘And so do I.” 


wants it just as most men want profes- 
said Phineas. gut if I un- 
derstand your object, it is chiefly the mainte 
nance of the old-established political power of 
Y 

“T do believe in the patriotism of certain fam- 
ilies. I believe that the Mildmays, Fitz-How- 
and P have for 
it up their children to regard the well-be- 


sonal success, 


ya believe in families ? 





isers some centuries 





f their country as their highest personal in 

d that such teaching has been general 
Of course there have been fail- 

} 


rv chi 





ld won’t learn its lesson, how- | 
vell it may be taught. Sut the school in 
which good training is most practiced will, as a 
In this way I 
believe in families. You have come in for some 
and I expect to see you a schol- 


turn out the best scholars. 


The House met 
Address w but there was 
no debate The House. 
The same cerem my had taken plac e so short a 
t isly that the whole affair was flat and 


, | 
on the following day, and the 
} 


is moved 


and second 





was not even a full 


re 


uninteresting. It was understood that nothing 
would, in fact, be done. Mr. Gresham, as leader 
of his side of the House, confined himself to as- 


ig that he should give his firmest opposition 


it seemed, 





posed measure. which was. 
ar with the gentlemen who sat on the 


His reasons 
ing so had been stated very lately, and 


servative Government of the day. 
for d V 
just unfortunately be repeated very soon, and 

would not. trouble the House 
He did not on this occasion explain 


therefore, now 


with them. 





ed hy 
i y 


ideas as to majorities, and the Address was 
seven o'clock in the evening. Mr. 
ny named a day a month hence for the 


first reading of his bill, and was asked the cause 








of the de by some member on a back bench. 
“ Because it can not be ready sooner,” said Mr. 
Danbe ‘* When the honorable gentleman has 
ed a position which will throw upon him 

resp bility of bringing forward some great 
measure for the benefit of his country, he will 
bably find it expedient to devote some little 





If he do not, he will be less 
us to avoid attack than I am.” A Minister 


Can alwe 





¢ give a reason; and, if he be clever, 
he can rally when doing so punish the man 
asks for it. The punishing of an influential 
enemy is an indiscretion; but an obscure ques- 
toner may often be crushed with good effect. 


Mr. Monk’s advice to Phineas was both sim- 





ple and agreeable. He intended to support Mr. 
Gresham, and of course counseled his friend to 
u he same, 

‘But you supported Mr. Daubeny on the Ad- 

8s before Christmas,” said ~hineas. 

‘And shall therefore be bound to explain why 
I oppose him now; but the task will not be dif- 
Heult. ‘The Queen’s speech to Parliament was 

my judgment right, and therefore | concurred 
in the Address, Sut I certainly can not trust 
M Daubeny with Church Reform. I do not 
Xtlow that many will make the same distinction, 
but I s ll do so.” 

Phineas soon found himself sitting in the House 
48 though he had never left it. His absence had 

been long enough to make the place feel 

os ange to him. He was on his legs before a 


ght was over asking some question of some 
r, and of course insinuating as he did so 
of 


nister in question had been 


wn 


f omission or commission, 


, and who supported the so-called Con- | 





came back upon him as though he had been born 
to the very manner. And as it became known 
to the Ratlers that he meant to vote right on the 
great coming question—to vote right and to speak 
right in spite of his doings at Tankerville 
body was civil to him. Mr. Bonteen did express 
an opinion to Mr. Ratler that it was quite im- 
possible that Phineas Finn should ever again ac- 
cept office, as of course the Tankervillians would 
never replace him in his seat after manifest apos- 
tasy to his pledge; but Mr. Ratler seemed to 
think very little of that. ‘*’'They won't remem- 
ber, Lord bless you! —and then he’s one of those 
fellows that always get in somewhere. He's not 
a man I particularly like, but you'll always see 
him in the House—up and down, you know. 
When a fellow begins early, and has got it in 
him, it’s hard to shake him off.” And thus even 
Mr. Ratler was civil to our hero. 

Lady Laura Kennedy's letter had, of course, 
been answered—not without very great difficulty. 
**My dear Laura,” he had begun, for the f 


1 
She had sat | 


every 





ref 


time in his life. told him to tre 
as a brother would do, and he thought it best to 
comply with her instructions. But beyond that, 
tiil he declared himself at the end to be hers af- 
fectionately, he made no further protestation of 


nwh ch 


He made no allusion to that s 
weighed so heavily on her, but answered all her 
He advised her 
den. He assured her that ould 
used to enforce her return. He expressed his 
belief that Mr. Kennedy would abstain from mak 


affection. 





questions, to remain at Dres 


nm power ( be 


any public statement, but suggested that if 
any were made, the answering of it should be left 
In regard to the money, 
thought it impossible that any step should be 
taken He then told her all there was to tell of 
Lord and Lady Chiltern, and something also of 
himself. When the letter was written he found 
that it was cold and almost constrained. To his 
own ears it did not sound like the hearty letter of a 
generous friend. It savored of the caution with 
which it had been prepared. But what could he 
do? Would he not sin against her and increase 
her difficulties if he addressed her with warm af 
fection? Were he to say a word that ought not 
to be addressed to any woman he might do her 
an irreparable injury; and yet the tone of his 
own letter was odious to him. 


to the family lawyer 
he 


it 
t 
t 





CHAPTER XXL 
MR. MAULE, SENIOR. 


Tue life of Mr. Maurice Maule of Maule A’ 
bey, the father of Gerard Maule, had certainly 
not been prosperous. He had from his boyhood 
enjoyed a reputation for cleverness, and at school 
had done great things 
speeches on speech days, playing in elevens, and 
looking always handsome. He had been one of 
those show boys of which two or three are gen 
and all 
manner of good things had been prophesied on 
his behalf. He had been in love before h 
eighteen, and very nearly succeeded in running 


winning prizes, 


spouting 


erally to be found at our great schools, 
© was 


away with the young lady before he went to col- 
lege. His father 
fant, so that at twenty-one he was thought to be 
At Oxford 
he was considered to have got into a good set 


had died when he was at 


ir 
in possession of comfortable wealth. 


men of fashion who were also given to talking 
of books—who spent money, read poetry, and 
had opinions of their own respecting the tracts 
and Mr He took degree, and 
then started himself in the world upon that ca- 
reer which is of all the most difficult to folk 
with respect and self-comfort. He proposed to 
himself the life of an idle man with 
life which should be 
fined, and graceful, but to which should be 
tached the burden of no necessary occupatior 

His small estate gave him but little to do, as he 
would not farm any portion of his 
Iie became a magistrate in his county, 
would not interest himself with the price of a 
good yoke of bullocks, as did Mr. Justice Shal 
low, nor did he ever care how a score of « 
went at any fair. ‘There is no harder life tha 
this. Here and there we may find a man who 
has so trained himself that day after day he can 


Newman his 


Ww 


a moderate 


income—a luxurious, 


own acres 


n 


ulthy 
rk, thoug 
work be not required from him for any 


ble ot 


levote his mind without compulsion to | 
pursuits, who can induce himself to w 


ostet 


*, who can save himself from the cur 





< 
of misusing his time, though he has for it no de- 
fined and necessary use; but such men are few, 
and are made of than M: 
Maule. He became an idler, a man of luxury, 
and then a spendthrift. He now 
beyond middle life, and he assumed for himself 
the character of a man of taste. He loved mu 
sic and pictures and books and pretty women 
He loved also good eating and drinking, but 
conceived of himself that in his love for them he 
was an artist and not a glutton. He had mar- 
ied early, and his wife had died soon. He had 
not given himself up with any special zeal to the 
education of his children, nor to the preservation 
of his property. The result of his indifference 
has been told in a previous chapter. His house 
was deserted, and his children were scattered 
about the world. His eldest son, having means 
of his own, was living an 


better metal was 


was hardly 


tt 


idle, desultory life 


hardly with prospects of better success than had 
attended his father. 

Mr. Maule was now something about fifty 
years of age, and almost considered himself 
young. He lived in chambers on a flat in West- 
minster, and belonged to two excell 
He had not been near his property for the last 





ent ciubs 


ten years, and as he was addicted to no country 


sport, there were ten weeks in the year which 
were terrible to him. From the middle of Au 


gust to the end of October for him there was no 


whist, no society, it may almost be said no d 
ner, Hel ud tried going t +} seq le } } i 
tried going to Paris; he had « 
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joy Switzerland and the Italian lakes; but all 
had failed, and he had acknowledged to himself 
that this sad period of the year must always be 
endured without relaxation and without comfort 

Of his children he now took bu 
His 
younger son had disappeared, and 
perhaps thankful that he was thus saved 
trouble. With his elder son he did 
some amicable intercourse, but it was very slight 
in 


t little notice 
His 
father was 
fre 


maintain 


India 
the 


laughter was married and in 
m 


1s 


esponded unless 
! to the oth 
1 ground for meeting 


its nature. They never corr 
the one had something special t 


er. They had no recognize 


» SAY 





They did belong to the same « They 
did not live in the same circl did not 
follow tl same pursuits, They were intereste 








in ume property; but, as that subject 
there had been something approaching to a quar 
rel, and as neither looked for assistance from 
the other. th y were now silent n the matter 
The father believed himself \ poorer mat 
und was very s the su t 
thing bevond a life interest in | 
property, and there remained to him a certa 
amount of prudence which him t 
stain from eating re of | puddin lest al 
solute starva n the j r-f ise 8 id ft 
fall him Ihe | ret him the } 
e if pen ng som ve ! ‘ 
and upon this practice ha i t him t 
with a ver I ‘ bi n t f f 
gence He ned ita 
known ery here as M M f M 
Abbey 
He was a s t, | t-eved y I 
good-looking man, wl been 
handsom He had ma 1 f 
love probably very much by ( He had 
ill-used | wil und had I " | n 
tinued liaison wi 1 complaisant I ] 
had lasted some twenty years of | e, and 
been to him an intolerable burden He had 
come to see the necessity of employing his ¢ l 
looks, his conversational powers, and his e | 
lent manners on a second marriage which might 
be lucrative; but the unpleasant lady had stood 
in his way Perhaps there had been a littk 
cowardice his part but at any rate he ul 
hitherto failed Che season for such a mode of 
relief was not, however, as yet clean gone 
him, and he was still on the | U ut There 
are women always in the market ready to |t 
for themselves the right to hang on the arm of 
a real gentieman That Mr Mau M 
was a real get man n lage in such matters 
had ever « t i 
On a cer morning just at the end of Fx 
hie libr 
it about t i 
a note I I 
en to 8a ha 
ind the |} m 
father con 





fort He was in his dressing-gown and slipy 
and had his newspaper in his |} Whi 

ne paper and breakfast s! ibet 

they would be certainly at the same moment 
there were in store for him tw cigarett nd 
perhaps some new French novel which had just 


would last him till tw 


adress 


reached 


o clock 


him Phey 


Then he would and saunter ou 





in his great-coat, made luxurious with furs, He 
would see a picture, or perhaps some na vase 
of which news had reached him, and would talk 
of them as though he might be a possible buyer 


Ev ry body knew that he never bou 
he 


ters was worth ha 


but was & man whose opir 


Then he 





ving 

some lady whose acquaintance at the moment 
might t t ser him: f tha | 

ing e more out into the worid on a ! 
tune wa \ present t " Ata 

he would int to his clul a rul 
ber in a gentl t H 
never pla f ! | 

be ent t ny i l m 

lul ub Were he t Li) { ) at 
sitt his gement 

turbe \ I mifort se y af ed B 


some who kne m we ] n 

was worth a hur la vear t i ] i! 
would dre al I ‘ iH 
was known as a good dine it, t | hat 
! > | | y ho entert 

him might find it difficult t He w ! 
vittv. nor did he d 1 j He ke 
with a low Vv l r | I t 
any but | I ] t ! t I 
Sa g but But he look ke a gentl 
n was we d ‘ k i 
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should his son wish to see him, and thus brea 


hk 


in upon him at the most charming hour of the 








day? Of course his son would not come to him 
without having some business in hand w h 
must be disagreeable He iad not the least de 
sire to see his son and vet, as they were on 
amiable terms, he could not deny himself after 
tr receipt of his sor note Just at one, as 
he finished his first cigarette, Gerard was an 
nounced 
** Well, Gerard!” 
** Well, father—how are y ? You are look 
ing as fresh as paint, Sir ‘ 
“Thanks for the mpliment, if you mean 
ne. I am pretty well. I thought you were 
hunting somewhere 
**So lam: but I hav ist me up to town 
to see you I find you have been smoking 
may I light a cigar ? 
*I never gars here, Gerard. I'll 
r vi a l | garett Wa re 
, ¥ 3 | ul i " ¢ ts a " hy 
** But 1 nt come home merely to smoke, 
[ dar ’ 
( not. Sir \i t of troub! 
father hut ‘ ibout 
I we | be peak I'm go 
srried 
| ’ a? wl h Mr 
M ‘ ! m i he 
I tt nary fat ! 
‘ f f ing j to 
‘ | 
Yes, 5 J I ft I lo son 
N I t ul I NM at tl 
¥ ’ t 
Let us } ‘ he heat It ‘ lat ¢ 
rate. to t k al ' ‘ 
\ t 
Ve | \ re right t ell 
t (pf r } ut I lo not 
f ul I t you can ) 
t t m A ‘ welt 
‘ if i lar 1 t t 
‘| I I fortun 
No fort 
“ry a ti + 11 rhay 
Ihen I look I ‘ f si n 
‘ ta h I shall treat 
I n ing my | 1 therefore 
I i r harn but I | 
. } pa r I only advise 
t uh off, let the t ble be what it 
may 
Il ‘ , } ¥ ‘ ; , ~ 
I} I have 1 more t Don't 
kK I t pres I [ask dt 
l 
y } ; 
“a what nan 
It \ i 
A eM x the ! 
t M ur ty d, I ) 
the w to t e that 1 ‘ i 
mol t I { ‘ ! 
'wenty t iy , worth more that 
t I l of the H A even 
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} i i I he ma 
l I el ewl far ed, as 
ta n t | I I | im 
“oN " 
Nod i 
“Te. & mar I f es ha 
\ ul . \ t lhe very 
res} m } est est t 
dor Bu I been brought 
I ty al I 
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It J | ( 
. 
\ t ‘ t to | } over 
ne . far 
, . n 
hb } bev } t for 
Id j " 
" 
" . 
Wi } t 
I perlite " 
‘| not P rl 
A ul I } ! | 
l t i ! iW na 
N l lit w I 
t ] 
I } l Is the 
" oe? } | {; l 
‘ or | 
u I b ind 
t t k hich had ny} red for 
! elect It tly | 
inte | leave him. ° TI 
! t l he had 
l é t. He l 
, confine ftoa n 
eral vik I é n i ta 
" be | ai tol But G 
‘ " re ed er fa 
t Had I f himseit 
‘ t t? { 1 eT | 
t gone far er I He is inclined, al 
I as we as nh father, t 1 present a 
But M P had l y 
and el f 
} nse ts of his 
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tl f M \ tance had 
een ! At Maule Abbey 
t e y j IT 1 
’ ri L, ( i iy fit 
t Mr. Maule, the f ertainly did 
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nishing it with Adelaide’s money. Then, if Ger- | 
ard Maule would be prudeat, and give up hunt- 
ing, and farm a little himself—and if Adelaide 
would do her own housekeeping and dress upon 
forty pounds a year, and if they would both live | 
an exemplary, model, energetic, and strictly eco- 
nomical life, both ends might be made to meet. 
Adelaide had been quite enthusiastic as to the 
forty pounds, and had suggested that she would 
do it for thirty. ‘The housekeeping was a matter 
of course, and the more so as a leg of mutton, 
roast or boiled, would be the beginning and the 
end of it. To Adelaide the discussion had been 
exciting and pleasurable, and she had been quite 
in earnest when looking forward to a new life at 
Maule Abbey. After all, there could be no such 
great difficulty for a young married couple to live 
on £800 a year, with a house and garden of their 
own. ‘There would be no carriage and no mar- 
servant till—till old Mr. Maule was dead. ‘The | 
suggestion as to the ultimate and desirable ha- 
ven was wrapped up in ambiguous words, ‘‘ The 
property must be yours sume day,” suggested 
Lady Chiltern. ‘‘ If I outlive my father.” ‘‘ We 
take that for granted; and then, you know—” 
Sco Lady Chiltern went on, dilating upon a fu- 
ture state of squirearcha! bliss and rural inde- 
pendence. Adelaide was enthusiastic ; but Ger 
ard Maule—after he had assented to the aban- 
donment of his hunting, much as a man assents 
to beine hung when the antecedents of his life 
have put any option in the matter out of his pow- 
er—had sat silent and almost moody while the 
joys of his coming life were described to him. 
Lady Chiltern, however, had been argent in point 
ing out to him that the scheme of living at Maule 
Abbey could not be carried out 
without his father’s assistance. 
They all knew that Mr. Maule 
himself could not be affected by 
the matter, and they also knew 
that he had but very little power 
in reference to the property. Sut 
the plan could not be matured 
without some sanction from him. 
Therefore there still much 
more to be said when the father 
had completed the exposition of 
his views on marriage in general. 
‘*T wanted to speak to you about 
the property,” said Gerard. He 
had been specially enjoined to be 
stanch in bringing his father to 
the point, 

** And what about the proper- 
ty ?” 

**Of course my marriage will 
not affect your interests,” 

**T should say not. It would 
be very odd if it did. As it is, 
your income is much larger than 
mine,” 

**T don’t know how that is, 
Sir; but I suppose you will not 
refuse to give me a helping hand 
if you can do so without disturb- 
ance to your own comfort.” 

**Tn what sort of way? Don’t 
you think any thing of that kind 
can be managed better by the 
lawyer? If there is a thing I 
hate, it is business.” 

Gerard, remembering his prom- 
ise to Lady Chiltern, did perse- 
vere, though the perseverance 
went much against the grain with 
him. ‘* We thought, Sir, that if 
you would consent, we might live 
at Maule Abbey.” 

**Oh, you did, did you?” 

**Ts there any objection ?” 


was 
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A POOR YOUNG 


‘* Simply the fact that it is my house, and not 


| yours.” 


‘*It belongs, I suppose, to the property; and 
as—" 

‘‘ As what?” asked the father, turning upon 
the son with sharp angry eyes, and with some- 
thing of real animation in his face. 

Gerard was very awkward in conveying his 
meaning to his father. ‘* And as,” he continued 
—‘‘as it must come to me, I suppose, some day, 
and it will be the proper sort of thing that we 
should live there then, I thought, perhaps, that 
you would agree with us that if we went and 
lived there now, it would be a good sort of thing 
to do 6 

‘That was your idea?” 

‘We talked it over with our friend, Lady 
Chiltern.” 

** Indeed! I am so much obliged to your 
friend, Lady Chiltern, for the interest she takes 
in my affairs. Pray make my compliments to 
Lady Chiltern, and tell her at the same time 
that though, no doubt, I have one foot in the 
grave, I should like to keep my house for the 
other foot, though too probably I may never be 
able to drag it so far as Maule Abbey.” 

‘* But surely you don’t think of living there,” 
replied Gerard. 

‘* My dear boy, if you will inquire among any 
friends you may happen to know who understand 
the world better than Lady Chiltern seems to do, 
they will tell you that a son should not be the one 
to suggest to his father tiie abandonment of the 
family prope::y, because the father may—prob- 
ably—soon—be coi veniently got rid of under- 
ground. 


TROUBLES OF THE PRE-ADAMITE 


MAN. 


“What, Mariar Matilder, won’t yer speak ter me now, ’cause yer’ve got a New Sash on?” 


WEEKLY. 


‘* There was no thought of such a thing,” said 
Gerard. 

**It isn’t decent. I say that with all due def- 
erence to Lady Chiltern’s better judgment. It’s 
not the kind of thing that men do. I care less 
about it than most men, but even I object to such 
a proposition when it is made so openly. No 
doubt I am old.” This assertion Mr. Maule 
made in a weak, quavering voice, which showed 
that had his attention been that way turned in his 
youth, he might probably have earned his bread 
on the stage. 

‘Nobody thought of your being old, Sir,” re- 
plied Gerard. 

‘**T sha’n’t last long, of course. I am a poor 
feeble creature. But while I do live I should 
prefer not to be turned out of my own house— 
if Lady Chiltern could be induced to consent to 
such an arrangement. My doctor seems to think 
that I might linger on for a year or two—with 
great care.” 

** Father, you know I was thinking of nothing 
of the kind.” 

‘* We won't act the king and the prince any 
further, if you please. The prince protested very 
well, and, if I remember right, the father pre- 
tended to believe him. In my weak state you 
have rather upset me. If you have no objection 
I would choose to be left to recover myself a 
little.” 

** And is that all,” said Gerard, ‘‘ that you will 
say to me?” 

**Good Heavens! what more can you want? 
I will not—consent—to give up—my house at 
Maule Abbey for your use—as iong as [I live. 
Will that do? And if you choose to marry a 
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| wife and starve, I won’t think that any 
Will that do? 
may—go—and be 


—=! 


why I should starve too. 
your friend, Lady Chiltern, 
d—d. Will that do?” 

**Good-morning, Sir.’ 

** Good-morning, Gerard,” 

So the embarrassing interview was 
over, and Gerard Maule left the room. 
father, as soon as he was alone, immedi 
another cigarette, took up his French no 
went to work as though he was de 
happy and comfortable again without losin 
moment. Sut he found this to be beyond 
power. He had been really disturbed, and po 
not easily compose himself. The cigarette = 
almost at once chucked into the fire, and the i 
tle volume was laid on one side. Mr. Maule r “ 
almost impetuously from his chair, and staal 
with his back to the fire, contemplating, jn that 
attitude, the proposition that had been made ty 
him. 

It was actually true that he had been offended 
by the very faint idea of death which had been 
suggested to him by his son. Though he Was g 
man bearing no palpable signs of decay, ip ex. 
cellent health, with good digestion—who might 
live to be ninety—he did not like to be warned 
that his heir would come after him. The claim 
which had been put forward to Maule Abbey by 
his son had rested on the fact that when he should 
die the place must belong to his son ; and the fag 
was unpleasant to him. Lady Chiltern had 
spoken of him behind his back as being mop. 
tal, and in doing so had been guilty of an im. 
pertinence. Maule Abbey, no doubt, was a ry. 
ined old house, in which he never thought of Jy. 

ing—which was not let to ten- 
ant by the creditors of his estate 
only because its condition was 
unfit for tenancy. But now Mr. 
Maule began to think whether he 
might not possibly give the lie to 
these people who were compass. 
ing his death by returning to the 
halls of his ancestors, if not jp 
the bloom of youth, still in the 
pride of age. Why should he not 
live at Maule Abbey if this sue. 
cessful marriage could be effect. 
ed? He almost knew himself 
well enough to be aware that 
month at Maule Abbey would 
destroy him; but it is the proper 
thing for a man of fashion {9 
have a place of his own, and he 
had always been alive to the glo 
of being Mr. Maule of Maule Ab. 
bey. In preparing the way for 
the marriage that was to come 
he must be so known. To be 
spoken of as the father of Maule 
of Maule Abbey would have been 
fatal to him. To be the father 
of a married son at all was disa- 
greeable, and therefore when the 
communication was made to him 
he had managed to be very un- 
pleasant. As for giving up Maile 
Abbey—! He fretted and fumed 
as he thought of the proposition 
through the hour which should 
have been to him an hour of en- 
joyment, and his anger grew hot 
against his son as he remembered 
all that he was losing. At last, 
however, he composed himself 
sufficiently to put on with becom. 
ing care his luxurious furred great- 
coat, and then he sallied forth in 
quest of the lady. 
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A NEW ERA IN CITY TRAVEL. 
*‘ Arrah, thin, but these Schmokin’ Cars is great Blissins!” 
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